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WALLACE AND 


Tae most remarkable meeting held in Scotland, | 


for many years, occurred upon the 24th of June 


HIS MONUMENT. 


last, in a park near Stirling, the central borough | 
of Scotland, aud classic ground in our history. | 


The Earl of Elgin was chairman of the meeting, 


dered five centuries and a half ago. 


by historical justice and right, as a leading states- | 


man and the descendant of Robert Bruce—the 
most consummate politician and the most skilful 
warrior of his time; yet he would have died a 
subject of England, instead of King of Scotland, 
if the road to Bannockburn had not been levelled 
by his predecessor. 

The anniversary of Bannockburn, and the vicinity 
of that great battle field, were selected by the 
promoters of the meeting for its day and place ; 
and both are alike memorable. ‘The little rivulet 
has a quiet course in its June days now, through 
fields of rich green grain, and the morass, that was 
80 fatal to the brave knights of England, long ago, 
has disappeared in meadow land, still deep and soft. 
The busy looms of woollen weavers, in the village, 
are agreeable substitutes for the hammers of the 
armourers, and the merry laughter of little children 
ia its streets, for the anxious shouts that rose 
from the hostile camps on that short night, that 
knew no darkness, before its famous twenty- 
fourth. Still, the scene has a saddening in- 
fluence over those who remember that more 
blood was shed there, than in any great 
battle of modern times, with two or three pro- 
bable exceptions in the career of the first Na- 
poleon. Britain lost, in that single day, double 
the number of its sons sacrificed in battle or in 
sickness in the Crimean struggle. All traces of 

existence seem to have passed from the earth. 

flow of centuries has worn away their graves ; 
aud there now remains the historical fact alone— 
that multitudes fought and fell on that narrow field, 
to break the despotic power of the Norman kings, 
lor the victory of Bannockburn was not less 
sssential to the independence of Scotland, than 


ts results were requisite for the liberti f 
Regiand quis r the liberties o 
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The assemblage, on the last anniversary of the 
battle, were convened to discuss the erection of a 
monument. The man whose memory they pro- 
posed to perpetuate in stone was judicially mur- 
, His body was 
cruelly mangled, while he still lived. It was 
rudely dishonoured and divided when he died. 
Parts of his remains are somewhere in England 
and parts in Scotland. He was denied even 
a grave. 

One fact stands out in this transaction clear and 
vivid to all mankind. A memory that has sur- 
vived nearly five hundred years must have had a 
monument. Edward of England made a monument 
for himself. The person who betrayed his victim 
to that Prince secured a memorial. Their con- 
nexion with one man is the salt that has preserved 
to infamy the memory of the traitor and the tyrant. 
The nation has been, as one generation came and 
passed after another, its leaders’ monument. He 
has never had a rival in the affection of the people. 
The good King Robert was deeply beloved by his 
subjects; and he consummated the struggle for 
independence in triumph. The Stuarts, at one 
period of their family history, were men of chival- 
rous bearing, of intellectual power, and, for their 
time, of liberal .sentiments. The early Stuart 
kings must have won the love of their countrymen 
in a very remarkable manner for rulers in a dark 
age, before the attachment to their race could have 
survived the folly and the madness by which it was 
long tried. A numerically weak nation, on acom- 
paratively poor soil, must have many “ heroes” ere 
it attain to distinction and power. The history of 
Scotland is rich in martyrs to its interests; and 
yet one name among them all has kept the “ place 


_of pride” in the popular heart, without cloud or 


rival, through centuries of change, and great deeds 

accomplished in much suffering. All districts of 

the land have local traditions counected with this 

name. Our schoolboys associate with it the idea 

of great daring, large generosity, and matchless 

strength. Wallace, to them, is the type of physi- 
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cal power. He becomes to youth the example of 
fervent and pure patriotism. 
more advanced stages of their life, if they carefully 
read the history of their nation, regard the stainless 
patriot as a sagacious politician and statesman. 


The majority of men cannot critically study 


history, but with them the sturdy leader of his | 


country remains associated with all that is good 
and great connected with freedom struggling for 
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| land. He was a younger son of a Scottish knight 
whose lands were not fenced round by dark 
| forests or steep mountains, but occapied a part of 
the open vale of Clyde, accessible easily to all jg. 


The same men, at | 


ee 


life. His memory is our common centre in political | 


history. He suppressed the parties of his own 
time; for that distant day had its factions, and 
parties, and politics like our own. He fused them 
all into the nation for a time, and prepared the 
country for its final struggle under Bruce. 

The differences that have arisen since his day 
do not interfere with the affection eviuced for his 
memory by all classes of his countrymen. He 
was neither Whig nor Tory. He had no con- 
nexion with the wars of the Stuarts and the 
Hanoverians. Before the first Stuart he stands 
above all partics—and all party feeling—the re- 
presentative of national freedom and independence. 

The memory of Wallace is peculiarly Scotch. 
We cannot say that he had any affection for Eng- 
land, although he was a just man, who would not 
have assailed the neighbouring country if he had 
not been attacked; and amid the horrors of civil 
wars, aud dismal provocations, we believe he was 
a humane opponent. But his memory is evidently 
British. He rendered the British empire possible. 
His achievements are closer to its foundation than 
many persons suppose, and a Wallace in Ireland 
might have rendered this empire still more power- 
ful, and our union stronger. He vindicated his 
country from the reproach of conquest, and infused 
& spirit into its people which rendered foreign 
domination impossible. Henry VIL., an able and 
powerful English monarch, possessed of greater 
ability than any of his successors, except perhaps 
his grand daughter Elizabeth, until the appearance 
of Macaulay’s favourite, the third William, sought 
a union with Scotland as the only means of ren- 
dering his kingdom one of those great powers that 
he foresaw would be formed in Europe; but he 
recogniscd the impossibility of amalgamation by 
conquest, and negotiated for a union of the crowns 
by marriage, against the wishes of powerful coun- 
sellors. 

A thousand years ago Alfred was constructing 
the Saxon kingdom of England. He is the only 
English monarch who occupies a position parallel 
to that of Bruce in Scotland; but we have no 
grounds for believing that his career had its Wal- 
lace. Alfred appears alone and solitary in Saxon 
history,—not that his reforms and wars could have 
been conducted successfully without able officers ; 
but he moved the nation, and regulated the labours 
of all his friends and supporters. 

We are not acquainted in the history of any 
other country with a name that has so long main- 
tained its hold upon the popular mind, under 
similar circumstances, as that of Wallace in Scot- 


| waders. 


The family of Elderslie lad long been 
established on the fertile lands between the Cart 
and the Clyde ; and although they had not sufficiens 
interest to assuine a leading part in the troubled 
history of the times, yet the mother of Wallac. 
was a daughter of Sir Richard Crawfurd, the 
Sheriff of Ayr; while his father had his own ye. 
tainers, at the head of whom he was slain in 
conflict with an English officer and party. Fep. 
wick is said by some authorities to have been the 
name of this English officer; but the Fenwicks 
were an Ayrshire family, of some note even jy 
these early times ; and this individual like a great 
majority of the Scottish nobles, and many land. 
owners of the middle class, may-have joined Edward 
of England; and that circumstance might explain 
the quarrel with Wallace of Elderslie, who contri. 
buted evidently to form the principles of his gallant 
son, The mothers of great men are generally 
supposed to influence their minds in early youth 
more than their fathers; and the opinion, if ecrreet 
at any period, must have been peculiarly true in 
the family of a Scottish knight in times when tra- 
ditional learning was the intellectual food of the 
young, conveyed in ballad, song, and story. We 
have no reason to suppose that the library of 
Elderslie in those days was very ample ; or, although 
its illustrious chief obtained a liberal education in 
youth, that his boyhood was spent among books. 
From his earliest years his race were comparatively 
proscribed, and they were oppressed. The troubles 
of his country were those also of his home. All 
home influences would be thus directed, from his 
infaney, to elicit and strengthen the feelings that 
distinguished him as a patriot ; than whom none 
brighter or purer can be found in the annals of 
any land. The family of Elderslie were united in 
detestation of foreign rule; and their love of inde- 
pendence. The death of the father had ouly nerved 
the strong arm of the son. The relatives of the 
future hero valued learning; for the years imme 
diately subsequent to his boyhood were passed with 
his uncle, an ecclesiastic, of great attainments and 
wealth in Stirlingshire. Dundee at that period 
had a cathedral and a college, and Wallace was 
sent by his uncle to finish his educational course 
in that place. It is difficult to trace his history 
for some time after he left Dundee, but he proba- 
bly was obliged to retire from that town, after 
slaying young Selby, of Northumberland, the 
Governor's son, in a brawl, originating, doubtless, 
in the politics of these unhappy times. 

The position of Scotland before the wars of the 
Baliols and independence is not generally under- 
stood. The abominable destruction of doeumenls 
by Edward has deprived us of the historical m& 








terial. ‘The traditionary ballads of the period have 
| been discounted by historians at a small value; 


yet all the evidence successively dragged out of 
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musty corners of the world confirms them. They 
deserve more confidence than the State-papers of 
the time, among which most important forgeries 
have been detected. Some general facts relieve 
the inquirer in these circumstances, and slightly 
break through the clouds in which history is in- 
yolved. ‘The church possessed great wealth, but 
it could not have attained valuable property unless 
that had existed previously. Many buildings exhi- 
pited magnificence of design and execution. The 
Abbey of Dumfermline, chiefly destroyed by the 


English, displayed in its ruins the vastness of the | 
William I. was occupied with the dangers of his 


English and his French possessions. 


’ original edifice. The government of the country 
was constitutional—as much so as that of the 
slave States of the American union. It consisted 
of its three estates. Its Parliaments were con- 
yened regularly. Its burghers and yeomen main- 
taiwed their rights as the Commons of the land. 
The equestriap order and the nobility formed the 
Peerage. ‘Then, as now, the labouring population 
had no political existence ; but upon many estates 
the labourer might have become free without much 
more difficulty than he cau now become a ten- 
pounder, and thus possess those rights that belong 
to all free citizens. Thie principles of a constitu- 
tional government existed along with the feudal 
and patriarchal system upon large estates. Although 
serfs had rights, yet in times when communication 
was difficult, and reporters were unknown, they 
could not be enforced. The ecclesiastical in these 
circumstances, served the people as a_ balance 
to the feudal power. ‘The estates of the church 
were managed with great propriety. Their vassals 
enjoyed more security than those of the great peers, 
and their labouring population lived in compara- 
tive comfort and contentment. We infer that the 
population was numerous, from the magnitude of 
the armies who contended for freedom, even while 
dearth and disease covered the land with graves. 
The resistance of the Caledonians to the Roman 
armies, a greater number of centuries before Ban- 
nockburn than have elapsed since its occurrence, 
infer the existence of a considerable population. 
During the long period that intervened to the bat- 
tle of Hastings and the destruction of the Saxon 
dynasties in England, we have no reason to suppose 
that the progress of population was checked fre- 
quently by calamities of a vast magnitude, except 
in the Danish wars, which in some measure sup- 
plied colonists. ‘The eastern counties of Scotland, 
and even of England, north of the Trent, were 
colonised by Danes in many places; and the close 
resemblance of the Danish language to the vernacu- 
lar in the north-eastern counties of Scotland 
supply evidence of the consanguinity between the 
races if no other existed. After the expulsion of 
the Romans from the northern part of Britain, 
and their withdrawal from England, the insular 
wars chiefly occurred between families of the same 
great race. ‘The Celt and Saxon feuds were 
border forays; except in a few instances like that 
of Harlaw in Scotland. Saxons, Danes, and Nor- 
maus, were families of the same great tribe, They 
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| all belonged to the Scandinavian race, and their 


common origin is interesting now, when we may 
have to chouse between the alliance of the three 
small Scandinavian nations, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden ; and that of Russia. 

The battle of Hastings compelled many English 
families to seek refuge in Scotland. The emigrants 


| belonged principally to the higher classes. They 
| brought all their portable wealth with them. They 
also brought their bitter enmity to the Normans. 


The Scottish Royal family became in reality the 
representatives of the old Saxon Kings of England. 


The same 
cares descended with his dominions to his succes- 
sors. They therefore did not seek war with 
Scotland, but they even allowed, if they did not 
encourage, the Saxon nobles who had fled to the 
north gradually to resume their possessions in the 
south; while the kings of Scotland were proprie- 
tors of extensive estates in the northern counties 
of England. These arrangements assisted to 
maintain peace, not continuously, but more per- 
manently than, without them, could have been 
anticipated. At a subsequent period the homage 
done by the kings of Scotland for their Kuglish 
estates formed the colourable pretext for the policy 
of the English monarchs; while the interest of 
nearly all the leading families in both countries 
promoted their designs. 

A century and a-half elapsed between the batile 
of Hastings and that of Bannockburn. Twenty- 
five years of that interval, immediately preceding 
the latter occurrence, passed in famine frequently, 
in hostilities uniformly; but during the previous 
years Scotland evidently shared in all the civilisa- 
tion of England at the time. It is equally ap- 
parent that the north copied the ecclesiastical 
system of the south with less advantage. The 
Culdees were absorbed or suppressed before the 
imposing priesthood and rites of the Roman 
Church ; and the ecclesiastics of that body absorbed 
a large proportion of the land of this kingdom, 
with obvious advantage to cultivators, 

We have no reason to doubt the magnitude of 
the battles iu that war, or the numbers who are 
said, by those who give the smallest figures, to 
have engaged in them; but they greatly exceed 
the military forces that we have raised in recent 
times. Edward LI. brought more than one hundred 
thousand men to Bannockburn. His father had 
brought a larger army to Falkirk, after a greater 
force than Lord Raglan or Sir W. Codrington 
commanded were lost at Stirling. Nearly one 
half of Edward LL.’s army were cavalry. Their 
baggage was conveyed in waggons, which it was 
said would have extended over sixty miles in an 
unbroken line. ‘They were opposed by full thirty 
thousand eflicient men, and half that number of 
ill-armed followers, who joined in the pursuit. 
These numbers were poetics after ag 
generation had passed their lives in bit 
continuous warfare ; while fering cnt piagne had 
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repeatedly wasted the land; and still a consider- 
able portion of the country belonged to nobles 
who fought for and with England. 

The traveller who passes over many counties 
in Scotland will observe in them evidence of the 
retrogression of cultivation. Hills that have not 
been ploughed for many generations are laid out 
in rigs and ridges. They carried at one period 
crops of corn, although the homes of those who 
tilled and reaped are entirely obliterated, and even 
tradition has forgotten that once they were pro- 
ductive. ‘The towns of any celebrity now, existed 
then; and although their population were com- 
pressed into a small space, and much fewer than 
their present numbers, yet they retained power and 
privileges, now against unruly barons, and next 
against ambitious princes; and they must there- 
fore have been more influential than their successors 
often suppose. ‘The rural counties probably con- 
tained as many inhabitants as in our day, for if 
our rich agricultural districts were more densely 
covered with forests, it is not doubtful that our 
heath and muirlands were more commonly cultivated. 
A transition has eccurred in the state of the land, 
and in that of the people. 

The country that Wallace determined to restore 
was not unimportant. It once possessed privileges 
then to be regained, and it undoubtedly suffered 
from the feudal curse of Europe, serfdom—to be 
reformed. Like Ireland, it had long enjoyed the 
influence of an intellectual and pure form of 
Christianity; and the faith had been corrupted by 
wealth, while the clergy strove for temporal dignity, 
and the richest families of the land, sought the 
priests’ oflice to their sons, not for a bit of bread, 
but for political power and great possessions. 
The lessons of Renfrew and Stirlingshires had not 
been forgotten by Wallace in Dundee; yet a young 
man was not likely to form profound plans for the 
deliverance of his country; and he killed Selby in 
a quarrel that was probably thrust upon him rather 
than sought. The son of the Governor of Dundee 
was, however, a person to be missed; and the 
east was no longer safe to the daring Scot who 
had been successful in this ducl or fray. He was 
a branded man, and an outlaw; and fled to Ayrshire, 
where he fell into similar troubles, gathered around 
him a band of “ broken” men, outlaws, like himself, 
desperate but determined, with whom he waged 
destructive warfare, as a guerilla chief, against the 
English garrisons. The Homer of his wars was 
blind, and although few authors have had more 
readers, for his work sounds like an ingenious 
romance, yet its truth has never been shaken in 
its leading statements, while historical discoveries 


confirm many of bis assertions that historians once | 
soundly on the night that followed the lady’s cruel 


repudiated. Wallace was unquestionably a man 








of immense personal strength, of undaunted cour- , 
age, and the best swordsman probably of his time; 
but he united with these qualities consummate 
address, eloquence that captivated the rough 
soldiers whom he had to discipline, high military 
aud diplomatic qualities, and more learning than 
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his friends and supporters. He conducted a large 
correspondence, while he disciplined his army. 
and he contrived commercial and political alliances 
while he elicited a system of warfare, novel at least 
to his followers, and first gave confidence {o his 
countrymen in the power of organised infantry ty 
resist and overthrow the mailed chivalry of ‘the 
Normans. He perfected the infantry tactics 
against cavalry, and reduced the bold retainers of 
the barons into those solid masses who met and 
tossed backward the sweeping current of men and 
horses. The lessons that he extracted from neces. 
sity, and taught his followers, have never been lost ; 
and the tactics he followed have been pursued 
down to Balaklava; notwithstanding the change 
in arms, from the spear to the bayonet and the 
rifle. 

He was joined first by members of his own 
family. With his uncle he fought the battle of 
Glasgow, to expel an English and a military bishop 
from the Cathedral. He destroyed the garrison 
of Lanark and their governor, because, while 
lurking among the wild rocks around the falls of 
Clyde, where his cave is still shown, he met the 
heiress of Lamington—then a ward of Haselrig, 
the English governor of Lanark. He was induced 
to seek an inierview with the lady in the town, 
from which his retreat was only two miles distant 
—but he was recognised, and attacked in the 
street. The career of Wallace might have been 
cut short in that street squabble, but the lady 
whom he went there to visit, opened a door through 
which he escaped to the shelter of the cliffs and 
woods close upon the town of Lanark. The 
governor had the lady tried for assisting the escape 
of a rebel. She was condemned; and executed 
next day, with circumstances of cruelty common 
to all parties in that age. Wallace is said to have 
witnessed this sorrowful spectacle from his con- 
cealment ; and the nature of the ground—if it was 
then as open as now, renders that quite possible. 
The orphan of Lamington, or as we should now 
say, Miss Bradfute, of Lamington, had been left 
alone by the death of her father, who, like the elder 
Wallace, was killed in a skirmish with the English 
party. Under Haselrig, the governor of Lanark, 
they attacked his house—as usual, a stronghold— 
and slew the owner, with a number of his retainers. 
Haselrig was probably glad of an opportunity to 
extinguish the family in the death of the heiress; 
who is supposed by some ancient authorities to 
have been married previously, but privately, to 
Wallace, and to whom he was certainly attached. 
The governor must not have estimated aright the 
vengeance of the man whose mortal enmity he had 
abundantly provoked, or he would not have slept 


death. But Haselrig slept the sleep that knows 
no waking; or a waking so rough and short, that 


better it were never known. When night fell, 
the town was quietly surrounded by the followers 
of Wallace and his friend Sir John Grabam. The 
“ Liberator” broke open the door of the Governor § 








house; and William de Haselrig wrought no more 
wrong on earth. His sins were ended. With his 
career was closed the crime of many of his soldiers. 

k was free, and the pretty old town, still 
famed for the finest scenery of its class in Britain, 
was the first head-quarters of the Wallace revolu- 
“ transaction followed which one historian 
denies; but it is confirmed by all the authorities 
upon the history of that struggle. The English 
officials of Ayrshire summoned Sir Reynold Craw- 
" ford, the patriot’s uncle, Sir Bryce Blair, probably 
an ancestor of the Ayrshire Blairs of the present 
day, Sir = Montgomerie, an ancestor of the 
Bglinton family, and a number of other gentlemen 
of the county, to a justiciary of the district, and 
executed the whole upon suspicion of disaffection 
to their rule.’ The suspicion was, perhaps, correct, 
and the English authorities probably sought to 
prevent their junction with the rising men of 
Lanarkshire. ‘The avenger’s family had once more 
suffered from English ambition, and the conse- 
quence, apparently inevitable to them, followed. 
Some nights passed away, and the English strong- 
hold was still the home of wild carousal and mirth. 
The garrison rejoiced over the red graves of their 
presumed foes, as the meshes were gathering round 
themselves, and they were closed into the net. 
They slept, and those who waked again, struggling 
to escape from fire or smoke, miserably dicd on the 
hedge of spears that girt them round. None 
escaped. Even women and children perished in 
the flames—which remind us of some recent deeds 
in the caves of Daharrah. One historian has 
thrown discredit over the narrative, but we fear 
that its darkest particulars are consistent with the 
general characteristics of those struggles. The 
crime and the vengeance were alike hideous; yet 
the crime preceded the vengeance, and filled to 
overflowing a cup of sorrow. 

We have traced some of the earlier triumphs of 
Wallace, only because they show the connexion 
between his family history and his public conduct. 
He personally suffered from the English invasion in 
all the relations of life. His property was confis- 
cated doubtless, his father slain, his uncle killed 
treacherously, his bride’s father was killed on the 
threshold of his own home, and that lady was 
murdered, by military law, before his eyes, for 
assisting him to escape from the attack of a little 
army upon a single man. Calamities like these 
explain his fierce hatred to this foreign rule; yet 
they were only the sparks that kindle the fire. The 
fuel was there before, since no man ever exhibited 
purer patriotism than Sir William Wallace. He 
was joined by Sir Andrew Murray, of Bothwell, and 
other knights. They roused north and south. 
Their attacks were impetuous, incessant, almost 
invariably successful. Castle followed stronghold, 
until nearly every tower and turret of Scotland 
became their own. ‘The English flag went down 
before them then, as always, heavy with the blood 
of its defenders. Quarter was not often asked, 
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and, perhaps, it was still more rarely conceded. 
These eventsoccurred in 1297—in the previous year 
the English, under Edward’s personal command, 
had slain seventeen thousaud men, women, and 
children, in Berwick-upon-Tweed. That town 
contains scarcely so many persons at this day. 
Thomas the Rhymer, was an enthusiast. The 


| Scots believed that he was a prophet. He was in- 
spired by wonderful sagacity, if by no other power.. 


Many of the predictions ascribed to him were im- 
probable, but the most remarkable have been ful. 
filled, Some writers allege that he espoused the 
cause of Wallace. The clergy favoured his claims. 
But what were these claims? Never to rule for 
himself. He acted always cs the servant of his 
imprisoned king. He early found the evil in- 
fluences of a divided aristocracy, and he used the 
clergy and the minor barons as counteracting 
powers. The feudal power of the nobility thwarted 
his plans; and he appointed a military organisation, 
upon the principle of the old Saxon laws, to super- 
sede this anti-national power. He was named 
regent by the estates of Scotland ; but he associated 
Sir Andrew Murray in the duties and the honours 
of the office. While preparing armies to resist 
the gigantic power of England, they engaged in the 
formation of commercial treaties with the Dutch 
and the Hanse towns. The circumstances evince 
the political wisdom of the regent—for Sir Andrew 
was a brave man, but he evidently followed out the 
views of his companion in arms and power. 

John Baliol was an imprisoned king. A docu- 
ment in which he acknowledged Edward’s su- 
premacy as suzerain of Scotland, was long considered 
genuine. Circumstantial evidence incontestably 
proves that it wasa forgery; and if Edward was 
capable of meanly thrusting a forgery in the face 
of a kingdom, he naturally would pursue similar 
means of dissevering the nobility from the national 
cause, and inciting dissension among them. Comyn 
and Bruce were claimants of the Crown. Comyn’s 
claim was best by consanguinity. His efforts, and 
those of his family also, made his right stronger 
than that of Bruce; who evidently played the 
parties against each other until he was ready to 
strike aud to win. 

A large English army, comprising nearly one 
hundred thousand men, was raised for the invasion 
of Scotland. They advanced into the country, and 
the regents mustered a force, not equal in numbers, 
and defective in discipline and union, to meet them. 
They met at Irvine, and the Welsh declined to 
attack the Scotch. At this crisis the policy of the 
English monarch extricated his army from the 
difficulty that the Welsh might have raised. Sir 
Henry Percy and Sie Robert Clifford made terms 
with the Bruces, the Douglas, Lindsays, and 
Steward, who confessed rebellion, submitted to the 
English kiug, and withdrew their forces early iv 
July. Notwithstanding this defection, the regents 
with their reduced army were able to retreat in 
good order upon the north, and continue hostilities, 
moving their positions with great rapidity, and sup- 
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rted by numerous forces—for the smaller barons 
and the vassals of the great families continued 
faithful to the national cause after the nobles, 
alarmed for the safety of their English estates, 
which Edward encouraged them to acquire, had 
submitted. The line of the Clyde and the Forth 
has often been the military barricade of the country. 


THE BATTLE OF STIRLING. 





The two friths advance from east and west for | 


many miles on each side into the land; while the 
Ochil hills, and ultimately the Grampians, form a 
barrier behind Stirling, like a bow. Stirling is the 
natural centre in this defensive line, and its castle, 
which was nearly inaccessible before the invention 
of gunpowder, has been besieged more frequently 
than any stronghold in our island. The battle of 
Stirling was fought by the Earl of Surrey and Cres- 
singhame, the English treasurer, at the bridge over 
the Forth. Sir William Wallace and Sir Andrew 
Murray bad collected a numerous force to dispute 
the passage of the river; although inferior in every 
particular, except the courage of despair, the feel- 
ing of right, and the love of country, to their op- 
ponents. Cressinghame commenced to cross the 
bridge, which was long and narrow. Wallace 
allowed him to defile until one half of his army 
was on the north and the other on the south side 
of the Forth. The attack then commenced. The 
struggle was severe, but Cressinghame was slain, 
his army were destroyed, the bridge was seized 
and broken by the Scots, who crossed by a ford 
and routed Surrey’s forces on the south side. The 
soldiers of Wallace were only a small body com- 
pared with the magnificent array under Cressing- 
hame and Surrey; but the strategy of their leader 
was worth ten thousand men; and the blunders of 
Cressinghame were equal to a similar number. 
Wallace could scarcely have found ground more 
suitable to his purpose, and Cressinghame could 
hardly have given him more effectual assistance 
than by his mode of attack. The loss of the Scots 
was trivial in numbers, but terrible in its character; 
for Sir Andrew Murray, who was a link between 
Wallace and the aristocracy, was mortally wounded. 
The English army consisted of fifty thousand in- 
fantry and one thousand cavalry. The slaughter 
among the masses of archers after they were thrown 
into disorder was very great. Historians of credit 
make it twenty thousand, many of whom were 
drowned in attempting to re-cross the river. As 
the route was complete, and the way to Berwick 
long and dreary, that computation is probably not 
exaggerated, and falls short of the poetical statis- 
tics. Wallace followed Surrey rapidly to Berwick. 
He reduced Edinburgh, Roxburgh, and all the 
minor garrisons of the English in Scotland. The 
nobility again attended his progress. At a wood- 


land Parliament in the forest of Selkirk, he was 
chosen Guardian of the Kingdom, and the exiled 
king, John Baliol, confirmed the appointment. 

The Guardian had disciplined the Crown vassals 
with great care, and rendered them formidable. 
He also endeavoured to check the feudal power of 
the nobility. His great enemy, Edward J, was 











though the reforms of Wallace raised his popularity 
among the common people, ‘they alienated the fey. 
dal chiefs, who learned that his triumph would 
release them from English domination, and relieve 
their vassals at the same time from their yoke, 
Their leader lived centuries before his time. He 
would have been a noble coadjutor to John Knox; 
but his country was not ripe, in the thirteenth 
century, for his ideas of civil freedom, founded 
probably upon his experience of the weakness im. 
parted to the nation by the working of the feudal 
system. 

He led his army into England from a conviction 
that the aggressor should support the war; and 
they wasted the northern counties up to Cocker. 
mouth and Durham. The town of Neweastle 
alone resisted them with success. Their raid, 
which lasted many months, was attended with cir. 
cumstances of great cruelty to the inhabitants, 
Multitudes of all classes were slain. The property 
of nearly all classes was abstracted or destroyed. 
All portable goods and chattels were sent over the 
border, while the support in a costly way of a large 
army would have been a severe tax upon the 
northern counties of England. Sir Andrew Murray, 
the son of the knight who was killed at Stirling, 
had been by Wallace placed in his father’s position 
as joint guardian of the kingdom. Both chiefs 
endeavoured to restrain the revenge of their 
followers ; but Wallace advised the monks of Hex- 
ham to remain with himself, asserting his inability 
to secure their safety, except in his own presence. 

The innocent suffer for the guilty often in war, 
if men who tolerate the ambitious craft of monarchs 
be ever innocent. All mankind have an intuitive 
knowledge of right and wrong, and if they allow it 
to be overborne by their rulers, sufferings may be 
deserved by, and necessary for them. The English 
soldiers had “ harried” the Scotch, and burned up 
the country from the Tweed to the Dee. They 
now experienced the return game, and it was 
mercilessly played. At a subsequent date, after 
Bannockburn, they were to receive a still rougher 
round, because wider, of this teaching, which was 
not altogether lost, for the borderers devised local 
and seperate treatics for their mutual security. 

The sufferings of the Russian peasantry in the 
recent war have been regretted by many writers. 
We also regret them, for all sufferings are de 
plorable ; but the Russian soldiers appear to have 
been zealous in their work. The war was popular. 
All wars of aggression are, we suspect, popular im 
the Russian empire. The sufferings of the people 
are, therefore, self-inflicted. Either they are active 
or passive participators in the Imperial policy: 
They support it, or they prefer to meet sufferings 
in executing rather than in resisting its purposes. 
The English peasants of the thirteenth century 
were imbued with the description of patriotism 
that pervades Russia, and seeks its satisfaction 
extending the power of a tyrant. 

The Earl of Surrey had raised an army of one 


engaged in the same manner in England ; but al. _ 
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jundred thousand infantry and four thousand | force consisted of one hundred thousand infantry, 
horsemen, with whom he advanced on Newcastle, | and seven thousand cavalry, and accompanied by a 


iq January, 1298. The guardian of Scotland 
retired before this vast force, and they raised the 


siege of Berwick castle; but, as his opponent pro- 
bably calculated, the English Earl was weaker in | 


his commissariat than in men, and he was obliged 
to disband his large army, or march them back to 
the Midland counties, with the exception of twenty 
thousand foot and fifteen hundred horsemen, for 
whom he could provide food and forage. 

‘  Bdward invaded Scotland with a large army in 
the spring; but Wallace, instead of meeting him 
in his own country, entered England by another 
road, and Yavaged the land from east to west, 
while Edward was engaged in the same unpro- 
ductive business in the north. He heard that 
Wallace had captured Alnwick, and he expected to 
catch him in the act of desolating his dominions ; 
but he despatehed a force to burn Fife, because it 
belonged chiefly to Macdufi—who, rising above the 
petty jealousies of his order, adhered closely to 
Wallace, as the King’s representative, and the 
Parliamentary guardian of the country. The in- 
defatigable character of Wallace is shown by the 
circumstance that the next information Edward had 
of him was his defeat of the English detachment 
in Fife. A short time only elapsed until he de- 
feated another English force in Annandale. 

The strength of his character appears in a com- 
parison of his first and second invasions of Eng- 
land—although only six to eight months passed 
between them. He lamented, during his first in- 
vasion, to the monks of Hexham his inability to 
protect them, unless they remained in his own 
presence ; and women and children perished in the 
common destruction wrought by his soldiers, whom, 
in the second, he had completely under com- 
mand—for certain districts and towns were ran- 
somed by the inhabitants, and the arrangement 
was fully observed; while females were protected, 
and children saved. 

The military discipline of the foot soldiers, who 
appeared to be the chief care of the guardian, was 
equally improved. ‘They were formed in regular 
bodies, and taught to resist cavalry in their squares 
and triangles. Their drill must have been diligently 
pursued before they reached the precision of their 
movements. Three of their battles, during the 
early part of 1298, were conflicts that would have 
been deemed important in any war, and victories 
that, in ordinary times, would have found a bal- 
ad in our poetry, and a chapter in our traditions. 
Chevy Chase was a skirmish in contrast with the 
smallest of these fights, in which twelve hundred 
of the enemy were captured or slain. 

Sir William Wallace depended on his strategic 
tactics to compensate for inferiority in numbers ; 
and his personal exploits gave confidence to his 
infantry, who obeyed his orders to the letter. 
They burned or carried off all forage and means of 
support, in advance of Edward’s great army, who 
always marched into a desert, That immense 


THE BATTLE OF PALKIRK. 
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number of Scottish nobles, including the Earl of 
Carrick, Robert Bruce, had marched long in pur- 
suit of the Scots, but never reached them, when, 
on the 22nd July, their position was betrayed by 
the Earls of Angus and Dunbar to the English 
king. They hung upon his flank ready to convert 
his march first into a retreat, and next into flight. 
He was then in the neighbourhood of Linlithgow, 
and the Scotch occupied a position near Falkirk. 
By a rapid march, the King of England compelled 
them to fight, according to common tradition. The 


| command of their little army was divided. Comyn 


insisted on his right to the chief command. Sir 
John Stewart commanded another division, and put 
in his claim as brother to the Lord Steward of 
Scotland. Wallace, who commanded the infantry, 
appears to have been overlooked in the quarrel, 
which was not settled when Edward was upon 
them. Their entire army of thirty thousand men 
could scarcely have withstood the shock of the 
brilliant array of archers, protected by knights in 
mail, who bore down upon them; and yet a few 
years afterwards, in almost exactly similar circum- 
stances, Bruce achieved his decisive victory; but 
Comyn rode off with his cavalry, while Stewart 
died amid his archers, and Wallace, after a day of 
hard fighting, withdrew his infantry in the after- 
noon, in close columns, secure from the horsemen 
of England, who were unable to seize the common 
fruit of a great victory. 

The battle was bloody on both sides, but the 
Scots lost Macduff of Fyfe, Sir John Graham, and 
Sir John Stewart. Their cause appeared to be 
ruined, yet Comyn’s horse and Wallace’s foot re- 
mained unbroken. One English historian gives 
the number of their slain at sixty thousand, or 
double the number of their army. It is possible, 
however, that he may have confounded the number 
of lives lost to Scotland by the campaign of 1298, 
with the dead at Falkirk, and this estimate is pro- 
bably correct. More credible historians give the 
loss at Falkirk at ten, and some not quite so cre- 
dible, at fifteen thousand men. Either number is 
doubtless exaggerated, for one division never fought, 
and another marched away unbroken, after severe 
fighting. The loss of the English was not chroni- 
cled, but it also was sad enough; for Edward 
immediately after marched to England, and the 
Karl of Hereford, along with other nobles, made 
the disastrous losses of the campaign a reason for 
abandoning the army. 

Comyn is charged with treachery by some wri- 
ters, for his desertion of the field ; but we will never 
arrive at a correct explanation of these events. 
Two noblemen of the same name are confounded 
together in the transactions. Not only is this true, 
but their sons share the same fate ; and thus by 
contrasting the negotiations of one person with the 
proceedings of another, a case is made against the 
compound Comyn of history ; who is four valiant 
gentlemen rolled into one. 
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456 THE RETREAT 


A band of mounted warriors in these days 
differed materially from the Scots Greys, the Oxford 
Blues, or the Enniskillen Dragoons of the present 
time. They were relatives and retainers of their 
leader, and this John Comyn at Falkirk must have 
refused from military reasons to risk a battle where 
he saw no hopes of success. As Wallace resigned 





his power immediately after this battle to Comyn 
and De Saulis, who associated Sir Simon Fraser with | 


themselves, while the Guardian proceeded as their | 


diplomatic represeutative to foreign courts, it is 
impossible to suppose that he imputed treason to 
Comyn. 

The different branches of that family presented 
a far more effective and honest resistance to the 
English power than the Bruces, who fought against 
Wallace and freedom until Robert Bruce found sus- 
picions alleged against him in London, where he 
resided, and from which he fled. His assassination 
of the Galway Comyn in Dumfries cleared his way 
to the throne, and although he is said by way of 
penance to have worn an iron ring, or sackcloth, or 
some such uneasy garment, ever after, yet the 
crime was foully done, and the repentance was not 
very sincerely made; for the family name of his 
rival was for a time proscribed. 

Sir William Wallace might have persevered at 
Falkirk with the Fabian and successful tatics which 
the chiefs had adopted previously. The army were 
not so much entangled that they could not have 
retreated without fighting. Comyn retired safely 
with his division early in the day, Wallace, after 
fighting during the day, and sustaining a defeat 
and loss, retired in excellent order, and burned 
the town of Stirling as he passed, for the reasons 
which induced the Russians to burn Moscow. - It 
is evident therefore that they might have all retired, 
aud quite as evident that Edward could not have 
pursued. The solution of the matter probably is, 
that Stewart and the Southern Scots wanted to 
fight because the English were between them and 
home. Comyn and the Northern Scots were 
between the English and their homes, and they could 
afford to exercise more patience. Wallace con- 
sidered himself bound in honour to stand by 
Stewart, and risk an engagement in opposition to 
his system of tatics, which would have secured 
victory within a month. His retreat from that 
fatal field was one of those masterly movements in 
war that at once attest the genius of a commander 
and the excellent discipline of his soldiers. His 
conversation with Robert Bruce across the ravine, 
with the Carron flowing between them, tells a tale 
of profound self-possession that a great calamity 
could not shake. His personal recontre with, and 
slaughter of Sir Brian de Jaye, the Knight Tem- | 
plar, who headed the pursuit of the English, in 
Callendar wood, slackened the pace of the quickest 
rider in the southern host ; and his destruction of 
Stirling testifies that the pursuit of infantry by 
horsemen was not very ardent, and that he forgot 
nothing. 





The resignation of his power as guardian 


OF WALLACE, 





occurred some time after, from a conviction that 
his authority was inadequate to combine the 
Barons. If he fought at Falkirk against his ow, 
judgment on a point of honour, he may haye 
decided upon that course in expiation of the error. 
It at least shows his own opinion of Comyn’s 
honesty, as the employment of Wallace in ay 
official capacity proves the opinion of his diplomacy 
entertained by the regents. The latter defended 
the country by a steady adhesion to their system, 
against numerous armies, in the three followi 
years. These years were passed by Sir William 
Wallace in Paris, Rome, and Norway. He in. 
terested the French court and king in the Scotch 
cause, and obtained a bull from the Pope against 
further military proceedings by Edward in Seot- 
land. He urged the Norwegian king to claim the 
crown of Scotland, to which he held a right, and, 
probably, hoped to combine the rival nobles in 
favour of a candidate superior to either of them in 
power and rank. Before this application, however, 
he had obtained the release of John Baliol,.in whose 
name he had acted invariably, from the Tower of 
London, upon the condition that he would reside 
afterwards upon his French estates. The imprison- 
ment of the unfortunate monarch ceased only upon 
the intervention of the Pope’s Nuncio; but that 
friendly act, doubtless, originated in the application 
of Wallace, backed by the recommendation of 
Philip of France. The latter years of John Baliol 
were passed in peace upon his French estates. He 
survived his great general and minister by eight 
years; and lived to hear that Bannockburn had 
avenged the wrongs of both, but taken from him 
the shadow of a crown, which he never carried in 
peace, and his descendant in vain sought to re- 
cover.  Baliol, like Comyn, suffers from the 
criticisms of historians upon his conduct. He 
once did homage to Edward at Brechin, according 
to them, for the Scottish kingdom, under the fear 
of personal violence. The feudal acknowledgements 
of the Scottish monarchs for those estates that 
they unfortunately held in England gave counten- 
ance to spurious claims, made by Edward I. John 
Baliol may have performed homage for his private 
estates, and Edward may have converted the act 
into homage for his crown; but in all nations deeds 
obtained by intimidation were considered invalid. 
The acknowledgment which appears to bear John 
Baliol’s signature has been proved to be a worth- 
less forgery. During ail his long imprisonment im 
the Tower of London no resignation was 0 

from him. An instrument of that nature, com- 
bined with the disavowal of Wallace and his wars, 
would have secured his release, and his transmission 
to France. He refused to execute them—for he 


must have been frequently invited to take that 


course; and he continued to acknowledge with 
gratitude the efforts of his regent to support the 
independence of the crown and the kingdom. 
John Baliol’s connexion with Scotland was 4 
great calamity to him. He was owner, probably, of 
more land in Europe than any other subject, when 
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THE BATTLES OF ROSLIN 


ye succeeded by right to this northern throne. All | 
the English estates belonging to Baliol, which ex- 
tended over part of nine counties, were to be sold 
for his benefit, according to the contract between 
the Pope’s legate and the king of England, upon 
his departure for France ; but Edward observed no 
and immediately forfeited the estates in 
of his nephew. He seized the money 
ing to Baliol, forfeited it also, but gave it to 
himself. Ability is, perhaps, the only good quality 
that belongs to the character of Edward I., and he 
converted it into crime. He was a bloody and 
deceitful man, who marred his own peace, died 
miserable, and his race sunk under calamities. 
And yet we have an example in current history of 
almost similar faithlessness to the rights of private 
property, in a neighbouring kingdom ; only the 
Orleans estates were not bestowed upon a Buona. 
Scotland might have prospered under the 
gentle rule of Baliol, as it prospered under his 
ors, if he had been permitted to reign in 
; but it was written that its liberties and 
prosperity were to originate in sufferings ; and the 
desolating war of more than half a century, which 
crippled the power of the Norman monarchs, in- 
‘troduced the war of the roses, and founded the 
liberties of England, at a cost to both nations of more 
nearly two than one million of lives, originated 
curiously in an arbitration. 

The diplomacy of Wallace in Paris obtained a 
short truce from England, which Comyn and 
Fraser improved at home. His visit to Rome ex- 
cited the cupidity of the Pontiff, who raised a claim 
tothe crown of Scotland, and embarrassed Edward 
much in his dealings with the question; for Win- 
ehilsea, the Archbishop of Canterbury, served 
upon his haughty temporal monarch, in presence 
of his nobles and his army, the mandate of his 
ecclesiastical superior. The claim of Rome to 
Seotland went very far back indeed—back through 
the mists of many ages, to the days of the Judges 
in Israel. We know in what manner Wallace 
would have dealt with the claim if it had become 
serious ; but he pitted the Pope against the 
Norman with diplomatic talent equal to his military 
skill, Edward, at one period, offered him the 
crown of Scotland as his feudal inferior, but the 
bribe was spurned. During the residence of 
Wallace at Paris and Rome, the English king nego- 
tiated with these courts for the apprehension of their 
guest ; but both rejected the infamous proposals of 
4 monarch who entertained no scruples in his 
transactions with an enemy, and estimated others 
by that standard with which he was best acquainted 
—his own corrupt mind. 

Edward led a splendid army into Scotland in 
1300; bat the commencement of the century was 
unfortunate to him, and little or nothing was done. 
The pontiff embarrassed the king with his claim. 
The barons of England wanted a redress of their 
grievances, and the regents of Scotland pursued 
their Fabian tactics, until a truce was formed at the 








close of the season, but never well observed. 








The winter of 1301 was passed by Edward in 
Linlithgow, and during that year a semblance of 
peace was observed ; but, upon the expiry of the 
truce, in 1302, Sir John Comyn and Sir. Simon 
Fraser fought the battles of Roslin. Their forces 
were greatly reduced, and they only mustered eight 
thousand men. They had, however, seized a 
number of castles and strongholds that had been 
held by or for the English, and Sir John de 
Segrave, who was governor of Scotland, collected 
an army of twenty thousand men, and left Edin- 
burgh to oppose their progress. The regents 
could not have successfully resisted this army if it 
had been kept together ; but the men marched in 
three divisions, at a distance of several miles. 
Comyn and Fraser attacked Segrave’s van early in 
a spring morning, and unexpectedly. This division 
was destroyed rapidly. Segrave was wounded and 
made prisoner, along with his brother, his son, and 
sixteen knights. Some of them were even caught 
in bed. The second column, under Ralph de 
Manton Comfrey, made a better resistance, but 
they were beaten by a late breakfast hour, and 
their commander was slain. The third, under Sir 
Robert de Neville, reinforced by the fugitives of 
two divisions, made a hard afternoon's battle, but 
they also were overpowered, scattered, and slaugh- 
tered. De Segrave had not suspected the vicinity 
of his enemies, and his gallant army were routed in 
three separate battles on one day. Their loss was 
great—equal, probably, to that of the Scots at 
Falkirk ; for we fear that the victors, as usual, had 
no desire to make prisoners. 

Towards the close of 1302, the Pope was ad- 
vised to renounce his claim to the sovereignty of 
Scotland, notwithstanding its long descent ; and he 
was induced to urge submission to Edward, on the 
Scottish nation, as a duty. At this period, Wal- 
lace, probably, made his second visit to France. 
He had to fight his way on both occasions; and a 
glimpse of the commerce of the country is derived 
from the fact that his second voyage was made in 
a ship carrying wool to France. The Freuch king, 
Philip, concluded peace with England—but with- 
out arranging for Scotland; and, notwithstanding 
many promises of assistance, it would appear that 
Wallace returned home without any reasonable 
expectation of help from that quarter. 

His report was not calculated to encourage 
Comyn and Fraser in their resistance to the English 
crown. Baliol had retired to France, and no hoje 
remained that he would ever revisit the norti: 
country. Bruce was in the ranks of the English. 
Comyn of Galway had long made his submission. 
The leading nobility had abandoned the ‘ 
Their money failed. Their commissariat not 
be supplied. They were compelled to disband their 
army. Still, these heroic men persevered. Their 
lands were forfeited. Their friends wre alienated, 
or slain—prisoners, or in exile; and, in 1303, 
they were reduced to the condition of outlaws. 
Wallace continued in their company, and many of 
their achievements were more astonishing at this 
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453 CAPTURE AND DEATH OF WALLACE. 





Roslin; but Edward held all the towns with a 
numerous army. Sir Thomas Maule, an ancestor 
of Lord Panmure’s, kept his own house, Brechin 
Castle, for a longer period than any of the subor- 
dinate forts, against the English—but it was 
taken ultimately by Edward, although not until its 
intrepid proprietor perished on the walls. 

While the cause of Scotland was reduced to 
this deplorable plight, Edward is said to have re- 
newed the offer of the crown, under the condition 
of feudal inferiority to Sir William Wallace, but it 
was indignantly refused; and so, when early in 
1304, Stirling Castle fell, the greatest and the last 
of theScottish strongholds, and Edward made peace 
with the disaffected, upon the conditions that Sir 
Johu Comyn of Buchan, the regent, Sir Simon 


Fraser, Sir John Saulis, and Sir Thomas du Bois,’ 


should be exiled for two years, the young Steward 
of Seotland, and Sir David Graham, for shorter 
periods, Sir William Wallace was excepted, and 
a reward offered for his capture—living or dead. 

The activity of Wallace in organising a new in- 
surrection under the Bruce party, with whom he 
formed a correspondence after the peace between 
the regent Comyn, of Badenoch and Buchan, and 
Edward of England, was scarcely interrupted by 
the active search made for him. He was surrounded 
by friends who kept his secret when they could no 
longer give him support in the field. Edward Bruce, 
whose hatred of England was a passion, while that 
of his brother Robert was a policy, aud who had 
long retired from the English Court, agreed to meet 
Wallace at one of his haunts near Glasgow, in 
August, 1305. 

The story of his capture is told in different 
forms. He slept. A person whose brother he had 
slain, either while he was in the avowed or 
secret service of England, along with some follow- 
ers, stole his arms and bugle, and attempted to bind 
him. He broke the cords, and with a piece of oak 
slew two of his aggressors. Finding escape from 
the house, which was surrounded by his enemies, 
impossible, he followed the advice of Sir John 
Monteith, the Governor for England of Dunbarton 
Castle, and surrendered. This is the popular 
account. 

Monteith delivered his illustrious captive to Ed- 
ward, claimed and received his reward. His me- 
mory has been held ever infamous in Scotland, and 
he nearly accomplished similar service against 
Robert Bruce, at a subsequent date. He has been 
styled the friend of Wallace, in aggravation of his 
treachery ; but the statement has no foundation in 
history. He was an Anglo-Scot, a greedy knight, 
who preferred private to public interests—a traitor 
to his country, like a thousand more of its natural 
leaders ; but probably one of only a very few among 
that thousand who would have earned infamy and 
money by this crime. 

Wallace was tried at Westminster. A crown 
of laurel was placed upon his head by Edward’s 
directions, who knew that he might have worn a 





period than when they scattered their enemies at 








crown of gold. He was charged with treason, 
and answered that he was never a subject of 
Edward's, and could not be guilty of treason 
against that king. He was charged with levying 
war against the king, storming his castles, burp. 
ing his towns, slaying his subjects—and he replied 
that in defence of his own land, and in repelling 
violence, he had taken several of the enemies 
castles, burned some of their towns, aud slain many 
of their brave subjects. His answers exhibited 
neither bravado nor equivocation. He expected .no 
mercy, and he sought none—but plainly avowed 
and defended his conduct. Among the barons of 
England the chained prisoner stood the most dig. 
nified man. They were slaves—and he was free, 
in spirit, even while in bonds. Trial was a form 
in his case—and sentence had been long pro. 
nounced. He was ordered to be gibbetted, dis. 
embowelled, and his body burned—except his head, 
which was reserved for London Bridge; one arm 
kept for Newcastle, another for Berwick, his right 
foot for Perth, and his left for Aberdéen. He 
was conveyed from Westminster to the Tower, and 
from thence to Smithfield, where his sentence was 
executed to the letter. Edward insisted that no 
ecclesiastic should be permitted to converse with 
him; and while the gallant barons of England 
abandoned a noble foe to the mean cruelty of a 
malignant king, the highest ecolesiastic braved his 
monarch’s wrath — and Winchilsea, the Areb- 
bishop of Canterbury, told Edward that the Chureh 
must not suffer that infamy, and attended upon the 
patriot almost to his death. He was drawn ona 
hurdle to Smithfield, and on the way he requested 
Lord Clifford to restore lis psalter, which he had 
carried from his early years. ‘The book was given 
to him, and with this only memorial of Elderslie, 
amid the taunts of a mob, who knew not that he 
was the only freeman there, he commended his 
soul to God, and died, still in his early youth, 
leaving a name that will never perish in his own 
land, nor from the land of his martyrdom for 
freedom’s sake. His death was followed by that 
of Sir Simon Fraser, in precisely the same manner, 
of the three brothers Seaton, who were more 
cruelly treated, and of others, who continued their 
opposition to the claims of Edward over Scotland. 

That monarch now considered his conquest 
secure. It was the autumn of 1305. While yet 
the snow was on the ground, in the spring of 1306, 
Bruce had recommenced the war—which, more 
than ten years afterwards, he concluded deep in 
the heart of the English soil. 

The popular idea of Wallace, from the number 
of his achievements, is that of a man who 
an advanced period of life. Nine years served to 
earn his imperishable renown; and the object of 
Edward’s hatred was a young man of thirty years. 
In that short life he acquired the highest military 
renown, combining personal daring and 
with the science of a consummate general. He 
formed a system of military tactics, and drilled his 
raw reeruits into phalanx of admirable strength. 
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HIS CHARACTER AND MONUMENT. 


fle evinced administrative talent of a high order, 
sod an anxiety for and estimate of the value of | 
commerce, unusual in his age. He acquired all 
the learning of his country and his time, and | 
was acquainted with at least the Latin and 
French languages. His diplomatic skill was | 
to his military success. He was the cham- 
of the common people, and would have 
reformed their domestic wrongs as he repelled | 
their foreign assailants. He was the friend of law | 
aod the supporter of order in troublous times, and | 
tas he clung to the cause of Baliol while even | 
Brace compromised and schemed for his own | 
sdvatitage. His honesty was incorruptible, and | 
his patriotism without astain. No man ever more | 
completely forgot himself in the public interest ; | 
and “ posterity,” not always just to the great and | 
the dead, have acknowledged him as the first man 
of his land—the prince of patriots, who, scorning 
s crown while he lived, has reigned and ruled over 
hearts for centuries. 
And now they propose to build a monument to 
the man whose monument is Scotland— whose me- 








morial is in every heart that values liberty, and the 
privileges wrung out of the prerogatives of Norman 
kings and the power of feudal chiefs. The proposal 
is just, but the execution may be weak. A monu- 
ment to Wallace cannot be a pillar like Lord | 
Melville’s, or an ornament to a street like Sir | 
Walter Scott’s. The plan and the site are not 

matured. Some parties proposed a pyramid, bold | 
and high, like the patriot’s deeds, on the field of | 
Stirling. That idea is, probably, more consistent | 
vith the man and his time than any other which | 





' from Spey 
Ben Nevis to the Eildons, all our old strongholds, 
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has been mentioned. But he does not now require 
a monument like a gauntlet of defiance, or towering 
to the sky from a battle-field. His services and his 
worth are not less warmly acknowledged in England 
than in Scotland. His value to English liberty 
was equal to his efforts for Scottish independence ; 


_ while no people more fully acknowledge the merits 
of a foe than the English nation, especially a foe 


who battled for right, and emphatically of a man 
whose memory belongs to Britain—for he placed the 
union of its dissevered parts upon the only equit- 
able, and, therefore, solid basis. 

The memorial to Wallace might be a Chelsea 
Hospital, standing upon its own estate, environed 
by its own lands, a home to the worn and wounded 
soldier, a shelter to the orphans or the widows of 
the dead. Funds for this monument. would be 
found. It would supply a want, and be a grateful 
and wise acknowledgment of present services and 
sufferings in memorial of past achievements and 
worth. The committee who have accepted this 
business should proceed with its execution, and 
first promulgate a scheme and a site. We have 
monuments of the man everywhere—the Forth and 
the Clyde, and the Cartlane rocks—every river 
to Tweed—every mountain side, from 


from Dunbarton to Dunnottar, from sea to sea, 


bear traditions of the patriot; but if we are to 


make a common centre to all in one spot, it should 
be done worthily, and for that work activity and 
energy are requisite to clear us from another 
national disgrace—beginning to build without 
counting the cost. 








AS ONE BY ONE OUR FRIENDS DEPART. 


By L. M. Tuornton. 


As one by one our friends depart, 
So long united to the heart, 
In joy and sorrow too : 
Thou, who didst weep, forgive the tear, 
Who didst console, now deign to cheer, 
Who saidst, “Fear not,” bid ss not fear, 
And peace of mind renew. 


At most but a few years can glide, 

Ere each shall join the lov’d one’s side— 
Soul cheering promise giv’n : 

They are “ not lost, but gone before,” 

Have cross’d the river, reach’d the shore, 

And from th’ Eternal heights look o’er, 
And beckon us to Heav’a! 
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We now come to treat of the wind, which is 
proverbially the most erratic, uncertain, and mys- 
terious, so far as the laws by which its production 
is governed, of any of those meteorological phe- 
nomena of which we have already spoken. ‘Truly 
indeed, was it said by an unerring naturalist :— 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth and thou hear- 
est the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh or whither it goeth.”” Nevertheless, 


although our knowledge on the subject is still im- | 


perfect, as to the more occult causes of this branch 
of meteorology, modern science, by tracing its 
connexion with other branches of physics, has 
thrown great light upon it; and naturalists have 
been enabled successfully to arrange and classify 
the various forms in which this meteor presents 
itself, so as to give to each a definite status in the 
meteoric nomenclature. 

“Tt is a singular circumstance,” says Professor 
Thompson, “that in all languages the ordinary 
name of air refers to its mobility, or power of 
motion, and merely signifies “to blow.” This im- 
pulse alone appears to have awakened our sensation; 
and had the atmosphere been perfectly still, we 
might for ages have remained ignorant of the very 
fluid which we breathe.” This “ mobility ” has 
certainly made the presence of air manifest to 
mankind in all ages of the world, by the sense of 
feeling; but, as we have already remarked, it did 
nothing towards teaching us what air actually is. 
This was a hidden mystery for upwards of five 


thousand years, until modern science unravelled the | 
| west and westerly winds prevail nine months out 


of the twelve. 


secret, and by chemical appliances reduced the 
subject to the comprehension of those who under- 
take the trouble to investigate it. 

The cause of wind, or the flowing of air, is, the 


variable distribution of heat through the atmos- | 


phere, which incessautly affects the local density, 


and disturbs the equilibrium of the masses. The ' 
sun’s rays act upon the surface of the earth, | 


which then imparts warmth to, and dilates, the | 
lower strata of the atmosphere. 
or expansion of the air, is irregular in its opera- 
tion, as local circumstances cause the heat to be 
greater in one place than in another; and whenever 
this takes place, it must cause a pressure and dis- | 
turbance in the surrounding neighbourhood ; and | 
this disturbance is called wind. Such is the simple 
explanation of this phenomenon. 

This motion, or action of the atmosphere, is an | 
effect entirely independent of that produced by the 
movement of the earth round its axis, or that round | 
the sun. It is, in fact, a suspension for the time, | 
of the effect of these motions, a factitious agita- | 
tion, made sensible to the feelings, in a greater or 
lesser degree, according to the force of the exciting 
cause. ‘They are also independent of those tides 
of the atmosphere occasioned by the attraction of 
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METEOROLOGY. 


(CONTINUED FROM THE JULY NUMBER.) 


| the sun, moon, and planets, which, whilst 

cause an inequality in the height of the vertieg) 
columns of air, render also the pressure of those 
colamns unequal in horizontai directions. But the 
winds, or currents of air, produced by these means, 
are scarcely felt (with the exception of those at the 
equator) and are totaliy insuflicient to account {or 
those sudden, uncertain, and erratic winds which 


are experienced on the earth’s surface. 


So far as we are at present acquainted with the 
_ subject, the winds are not reducible to any known 
laws, which admit of explanation as to the times 
of their appearance. We know only that they are 
produced by a vacuum, or expansion of air caused 
by heat, whether from the action of the sun’s rays, 
or the local pressure of caloric arising from the 
earth’s surface. They often also are produced by 
the condensation of the watery vapours which rise 
from the surface of rivers, seas, and lakes. These 
vapours, being lighter than the atmospheric air, 





ascend, bearing with them a portion of caloric, 


of the atmosphere ; and the vapour, being condensed 
by the cold, becomes water ; and thus a vacuum is 
produced, into which the surrounding air rushes, 
producing wind. 

In mountainous districts, violent and sudden 
gusts of wind are produced by the interruption 





This distension | 


- Bar,’ 


their elevated ridges present to the general currents 


of air; and in some cases, they give a permanent 
direction to the wind in ordinary seasons. 


Thus, 


in Ireland, especially on the eastern coasts; the 


This is caused by the mountainous 
ridge which runs from north to south, about the 
centre of the island. The plains to the east of 
these, possessing a warmer temperature than the 
mountains, cause a continual current of air to rush 
in from the colder regions of the high ground, 
which produces the effect described. 

Local causes sometimes produce effects m 
mountainous regions which it is difficult to account 
for satisfactorily. Such is the ‘“ Helm-wind” at 
Cross-fell, in Cumberland, a meteorological phe- 


' nomenon, which occurs at uncertain times, between 


October and May, and which is thus described in 
arecent publication. ‘ When the atmosphere is 


perfectly calm, and scarcely a cloud is to be seen 


in the Heavens, suddenly a range of clouds is 
formed called ‘the Helm,’ extending along the 


top ridge of the mountains. Almost parallel with 


this, another range of clouds is formed, called ‘ the 
The first of these clouds is well defined om 
its western, and the other at its eastern edge, 

they unite together at their northern and southera 
extremities, inclosing between them an ellipsis, 
whose length varies from eight to thirty miles, 

its breadth from half a mile to four or five 






which is liberated on reaching the colder regions* 
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igelosing within its area the highest ridge of the | 

tains. Soon after the appearance of ‘the | 

” astorm of wind commences within the area | 
hetween the two ranges of clouds, blowing gene- 
ally due east and west, and with such force as to 
teak and uproot trecs, scatter the stacks of corn | 
sad hay, overturn horses and carts, &c. This some- 
times contiuues for nine consecutive days, and is ac- 
companied with a noise resembling the sea in a vio- 
ent storm, but is seldom attended with rain. No 
hypothesis has yet been offered that satisfactorily 
yeounts for this phenomenon; but the most 

ble solution is, that the air from the 
Northumberland coast being cooled as it rises to | 
the summit of the mountains, becomes condensed, 
and descends again by its own gravity, with great 
foree, into the district at the western foot of the 
mountains.” 

Besides the winds with which we are so inti- | 
mately acquainted in this temperate climate, there | 
are several well defined species of winds, some of | 

r and local influence, others irregular but also 
local, and others again uncertain, both in the time 
of their appearance, and in their locality. The 
frst, are the constant, or east-passage trade winds ; 
the monsoon, or changing trade wind; the equi- 
noxial gales ; and the sea and land breezes. Of the 
second, are the simoom, the sand-wind of the 
desert, and the sirocco or maledetto Levante. Of 
the third, are the whirlwind and hurricane. We 
shall give a short description of these, with in- 
stances of their appearance and effects. 

The constant trade, or east passage, winds are 
always blowing in the same direction, namely, from 
east to west, over a belt of the earth’s surface fifty 
miles in breadth, and sweeping completely round 
the globe. They are caused by the earth’s diurnal 
motion from west to east, and are limited to the 
equatorial belt, where that motion is most rapid. 
The use of these winds to mariners sailing from 
the east is too obvious to require any illustration. 

The monsoon, or periodical, or shifting trade 
vinds, extend their influence from the Chinese Sea 
tothe Indus. ‘They blow from April to October 
from the south-west, and from October to April 
from the north-east, which, as will be observed, is 
the direction of the sun. 

The velocity of the monsoons is much greater 
than that of the passage winds ; so much so, that 
inder them, the lighter vessels sail under diminished 
cmvas ; whilst in the trade winds, which resemble 
entle breezes, every sail is spread, and the ship 
tlides calmly, yet speedily, onwards. The influence 
f the trade winds is felt from the equator, or 
dightly north of that line, to south latitude 130 deg. 
The south-west monsoon is caused by the rarified 
trof Eastern Asia during the time when the sun | 
Svorth of the equator. Its approach in India is 
thus described by Elphinstone :-— 

Its approach is announced by vast masses of clonds that 
me from the Indian Ocean, and advance towards the north- 


“st. Gathering and thickening as they approach the land, 
iter some threatening days, the sky assumes a troubled ap- | 
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pearance in the evening, and the monsoon in general sets in 
during the night. It is attended with such a thunder-storm 
as can hardly be imagined by those who have only seen that 
phenomenon in a temperate climate. It generally begins by 


| violent blasts of wind, which are succeeded by as violent 


floods of rain. For some hours lightning is seen almost 
without intermission ; sometimes it only illuminates the sky, 
and shows the clouds near the horizon; at other times it 
discovers the distant hills, and again leaves all in darkness, 
when, in an instant, it re-appears in vivid and successive 
flashes, and exhibits the nearest objects with the vividness, if 
not the brightness, of day. During this time, the distant 
thunder never ceases to roar, and is only silenced by some 
nearer peal, which bursts on the ear with such a sudden and 
tremendous crash, as can scarcely fail to strike the most in- 
sensible heart with awe. At length the thunder ceases, and 
nothing is lieard bat the continual pouring of the rain, and 


the rising of the streams. 


The next day presents a gloomy spectacle. The rain still 
descends in torrents, and scarcely allows a view of the black- 
ened fields. The rivers are swoollen and discoloured, and 
sweep down along with them the hedges, huts, and the re- 
mainder of the cultivation which was carried on during the 
dry season. 

This lasts for some days, after which the sky clears and 
discovers the face of nature; changed as if by enchantment. 
Before the storm the fields were scorched up, and, except in 
the beds of the river, scarcely a blade of vegetation was to be 
seen. The clearness of the sky was not interrupted by a 
single cloud, but the atmosphere was loaded with dust. A 
parching wind blew like the blast of a furnace, and heated 
iron, wood, and every solid material, even in the shade; and 
immediately before the monsoon this wind had been suc- 
ceeded by still more sultry calms. But when the first 
violence of the monsoon is over, the earth is covered with a 
sudden and luxuriant verdure, the rivers are fall and tran- 
quil, the air pure and delicious, and the sky is varied and 
embellished with clouds. The effect of these changes is 
visible on all the animal creation, and can only be imagined 
in Europe, by supposing the depth of a dreary winter to start 
at once into all the freshness and brilliancy of spring. From 
that time the rain falls at intervals for about a month, when 
it comes on again with great violence, and in July the rains 
are at their height. During the third month they rather 
diminish, but are still heavy ; and in September they gra- 
dually abate, and are often suspended till near the end of the 
month, when they depart amidst thunder and tempests as 
they came. On the 21st October, 1846, when the monsoon 
opened at Madras, seventeen-and-a-half inches of rain fell in 
twenty-four hours. 


The sea and land breezes are diurnal winds, pro- 
duced by solar influences. During the day the 
land is beated more than the sea, and the air above 
the former is more highly rarified than that over 
the latter ; hence a current from the sea, or a sea 
breeze, is established. At night the reverse is the 
case, for by terrestrial radiation, the ground be- 
comes colder than the water, and a land wind 
blows to preserve the equilibrium of the atmos- 
pheric forces. 


Those sea-breezes, says Dampier, do commonly rise ia 
the morning about 9 o’clock, sometimes sooner, sometimes 
later. They first approach the shore so gently as if they 
were afraid to come near it. Ofttimes they make a halt, 
and seem ready to retire. I have waited many atime both 


_ ashore to receive the pleasure, and at sea to take the benefit 


of it. 

Tt comes in a few small black curls upon the water, whereas 
all the sea not yet reached by it, between it and the shore, 
is as smooth and even as glass in comparison. In half an 
hour’s time after it has reached the shore, it fans pretty 
briskly, and so increazes gradually till about 12 o’clock ; then 
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it is commonly strongest, and lasts so till 2 or 3, a very 
brisk gale. About 12 at noon, it veers off to sea two or 
three points, and more in very fair weather ; after which it 
begins to die away again, and gradually withdraws its force 
{ill all is spent ; and about 5, sooner or later, according to 
the weather, it is lulled asleep, and comes no more till the 
next morning. 

“These winds are as constantly expected as the day, in 





their proper latitudes, and seldom fail but in the wet season. 
On all the coasts of the main, whether in the East or West 
Indies, or China, they rise in the morning, and withdraw in | 
the evening ; yet capes and lieadlands have the greatest 
benefit of them where they are highest, returning earlier and | 
blowing later. 


The simoom, or hot poisonous wind of the 
desert, is called simun, samiel, sambuli, hurrour, 
and khamsin. It isone of the most dreadful and 
dangerous phenomena of nature; “when,” says | 
Refaud, “this state of the atmosphere is only 
weak, it causes a gencral anxiety, in a sense felt 
by all organized beings. Ina more intense degree, 
it produces illness, and perhaps even death. Its 
motion is rapid, and lasts sometimes for three days, 


though generally its force is expended in little | 


more than one. It withers and dries up all moist- 
ure in its passage.” Volney compares its heat to 
that of the drawing of an oven; but it is not 
intolerable till it has continued some hours. Its 
approach is indicated by a redness in tle atmos- 
phere, which loses its intensity, aud assumes a 
portentous appearance. ‘The sun withdraws its 
brillianey, and shines with lurid brightness. Bruce 
thus describes the simoom which he experienced 
in the desert :— 


At 11 o'clock, our guide called out with a loud voice, 
“fall on your faces, for here is the Simoom.” 1 saw from 
the S.E. a haze, calm and clear, like the purple part of the 
rainbow, but not so compressed or thick. It did not occupy 
twenty yards in breadth, and was about twelve feet high from 
the ground. It was a kind of blush upon the air, and moved 
very rapidly, for I searcely could turn to fall on my face on 
the ground, with my head to the northward, when I felt the 
heat of its current plainly upon my face. We all lay flat on 
the ground as if dead, till Idris told us that it was blown 
over. The meteor or purple haze which I saw, was indeed 
passed, but the light air which still blew, was of heat to 
threaten suffocation. For my part, I found distinctly in my 
breast that I had imbibed a part of it ; nor was I free from 





an asthmatic sensation till I had been some months in IJtaly, 
at the baths of Peretta, near two years afterwards. 


But these phenomena are sometimes much more 
destructive of life. Lamartine gives the following © 
account of one which he encountered :—“ We rose | 
with the sun, and went out to saddle our drome- | 
daries. What was our amazement to find them | 
with their heads plunged into the sand, whence | 
they could not be withdrawn. The Bedouins of | 
the tribe informed us that the circumstance pre- 
saged the samie], which would not long delay its 
destructive force; and that we could not advance 
without meeting certain death. We hastened to 
adopt all the precautions enjoined us. That morn- 


ing all was tumult in the camp, every one 
endeavouring to provide for the safety of his beast, 
and then retiring precipitately for protection to the 
We had scarcely time to secure our beauti- 
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ful horses, before the storm began. Fieree 

of wind were succeeded by clouds of req aad 
burning sands, whirling impetuously, and overtury. 
ing or burying under their drifted mounds, what. 
ever they encountered. If any part of the bod 
is accidentally exposed to its touch, it is scorched 
as if by a hot iron. The water becomes hot, and 
the temperature of the air exceeds that of a Tyg. 
ish bath. The simoom lasted ten hours, in jj, 
greatest fury ; and then for the following six, gta. 
dually sunk. Another hour and we might all have 
perished. When at length we ventured Out, 4 
fearful spectacle awaited us. Five children, ty, 
women, and a man, were stretched dead on {he 
burning saud, and several Bedouins had their faces 


_ blackened and entirely calcined, as if by a furnace 


We thanked the Lord that we had been preserved.” 

The sand winds of the desert are quite as de. 
structive and dangerous as the simoon, “ The 
army of Cambyses was entirely destroyed by it, to 
the number of 50,000. They were advancing against 
the Ammonians, to pillage the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. They reached the Lybian Oasis, but 
never returned, for the sand wind arose from the 
south, and with its violent blasts overwhelmed the 


| army, so that not one survived to tell the tale.” 


Pillars of sand are mentioned by Bruce, Burek. 
hardt, Adamson, Lane, and Caiilie. They are seen 
at a distance, advancing gradually like columns of 
stone, sometimes 100 or 150 feet high. Sometimes 
a great number of them are scattered about in the 
horizon; but as they are easily avoided, they are 
not considered dangerous. 

The sirocco, or Maledetto Levante, is a local 
wind felt chiefly in Italy and Dalmatia. It blows 
about Easter, from the south-east by south, along 
the Adriatic Gulf, and generally continues twenty 
days, commencing with morning and ceasing at 
sunset. Previous to the blowing of the siroceo, 
phosphoric lights are seen flitting about the pre- 
cipitous cliffs of the Aeroceraunian mountains, 
supposed to be owing to the presence of carburetted 
hydrogen. 

The typhoon is a wind which blows in the 
Chinese seas, between 10 deg. and 30 deg. of N. 
latitude, and from the coast of that country to 
150 deg. E. longitude. In character it corresponds 
with the senda of the Abysinnian desert. 

“The circular theory of stornis,” says Thompson, 
“about to be mentioned, has been noticed to apply 
to the typhoon, The wind blows in a spiral curve 
along an axis, advancing at the rate of about fifteea 
miles an hour, the breadth of the curve varying 
from 100 to 200 miles. External to the limits of 
these curves, the atmosphere is violently 
and the wind blows as if to a central poist, 
situated in the line of the typhoon’s progressios. 
A heavy swell, and clouds gathering in the direction 
whence it proceeds, together with a falling bare 
meter, warn of the approach of the tempest. With 
due care, the seaman may escape the danger, by 
changing the course of the ship; but without this 
precaution, he may be borne into the very ceutte 
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of the storm. This fact was illustrated in July, 
1847, at Hong Kong. A typhoon passed over 
that island, and was felt at sea about 200 miles to 
the Eastward, where an Indiaman was dismasted. 
HLM.S. Vernon, by altering her course. ran so to 

, funder the stern of thetyphoon.’ Another 
of these winds visited Hong Kong on the 21—26 
of July, 1841, which was described by Commander 
Hall as having committed great havoc upon the 


houses and shipping.”’ 


The tornado is something similar to the typhoon. | 
The word is derived from the Portuguese word | 


frecado, a thunderstorm. It is usually indicated 
in its approach by lightning and dark clouds in the 
east, and aclear bluish horizon. ‘The cloud, when 
it first rises, may not be bigger than the hand; but 
it gradually increases in dimensions, and over- 

s the whole hemisphere of the heavens, whilst 
being preceded by an awful and portentous silence 
and stillness, suddenly breaks forth in appalling 
thunders, lightnings, and rain in torrents, an- 
nouncing the tornado. 

The tornado is not confined to the African con- 
tinent, being not unfrequent in the West Indies, 
where it sometimes causes a great destruction of 
property as well as life. One occurred at Grenada, 
in 1780, which, however, proved a great blessing to 
the planters. The Island had for some time previous 
been subject to the ravages of the fornica sacharina, 
aspecies of ants, which appeared in such numbers, 
as to threaten the entire destruction of the sugar 
cane. Every expedient had been tried to stop 
their progress, and large rewards were offered to 
ay.one who would devise a means for their de- 
struction ; but all was in vain, and the inhabitants 
had come to the resolution of abandoning the 
isand, when the tornado, an instrument in the 
hand of Providence, effected in a few hours what 
had baffled all the ingenious efforts of man. After 
the storm had ceased, not a living ant was to be 
found in the island. 

Our own island has at times been visited with 
the tornado—on a small scale, it is true; but here 
it has generally exercised a beneficial influence, in 
removing from the atmosphere putrid exhalations 
by which endemic and epidemic diseases have been 
engendered. Thus, when the sweating sickness 
frst made its appearance in England, a violent 
tempest, accompanied by a tornado, from the south- 
tast, purified the air, and relieved the languor and 
oppression so universally felt by the people; and 
what was a far greater cause of joy and gratitude, 
the epidemic itself instantly disappeared, its causes 
having been removed. 

The South Sea islands are sometimes visited with 
tornadoes of tremendous power and violence. One 
‘curred at Tahiti, about the beginning of the 
present century, which for the time destroyed all 
the resources of the island, producing famine and 
distress, until the fields in that fertile island were 
‘gain rendered productive. Another, of still more 
destructive violence, took place at Rarotonga, a few 
Jears since, which is described by Mr. Williams in 
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| his work on “The Missionary Enterprise,” and 
who intimates that it would require eight or ten 
years to reinstate that island in a condition of com- 
parative prosperity. 

‘The pamperos is a species of tornado, felt in the 
Andes, over the Pampas of South America, in the 
direction of Buenos Ayres. It is said to be oc- 
casioned by the unequal density of the air over 
the sea and land, and is an aspiration wind. It 
occurs in summer, after sultry weather, and con- 
tinued north winds; and apparently issues from 
dark and singular looking clouds in the south-west. 
It is attended with a rapid fall of the barometer, 
aud clouds of dust, carried up into the atmosphere 
by the wind, so dense as to darken the sky. 

The hurricane is a rushing wind, travelling at 
the rate of 100 miles an hour, and spreading ruin 
and desolation in the districts over which it passes. 
It is chiefly confined to the tropical regions, where 
it rages with the greatest fury. In the northern 
liemisphere, the West Indies is the focus of its 
power; and in the Southern, the Mauritius, and 
the Rodriguez Isles, lying to the east of Madagas- 
ear. Like the whirlwind and tornado, it moves in 
a circle; advancing along an axis, supposed by Col. 
Reid to be a curve approaching to the parabola. 
This circle expands in its progress, turning, in the 
northern hemisphere, from west by south to east, 
and from east by north to west; whilst on the 
southern side of the line, its revolutions correspond 
with the direction of the hands of a chronometer. 
In the West Indies, the season of the hurricane is 
from August to October inclusive ; and in the In- 
dian ocean, from December to April. 

It was by a hurricane in Holland, in November, 
1282, that the Zuyder Zee was formed, by the 
junction of the Lake Flur with the ocean. And 
in November, 1381, another occurred, which broke 
down the dykes of that country, and destroyed 
100,000 persons, with an immense amount of 
property. On the 3rd September, 1658, a hurri- 
cane took place in England, and the fall of the 
barometer, or rather the sudden change in the 
atmosphere, on that occasion, was said by the 
faculty to have caused the death of Oliver Crom- 
well, whose health was then precarious. In 1756, 
the wood of Drumlanrig, in Dumfriesshire, was 
uprooted or broken down by a hurricane, and about 
a century before that, a forest in Rossshire was 
overthrown by a similar visitation, which originated 
a peat moss near Lochbroom, on which, in less 
than fifty years, the inhabitants dug peat. “ This 
fact,” says Professor Thompson, “ is worthy of par- 
ticular attention in connexion with the occurrence, 
in mosses, of trunks of trees broken near their 
roots, and lying all in the same direction. Where 
a sporadic tree is found immured, it may have 
fallen by age or decay, or have been carried thither 
by aqueous transportation.” 

In 1703, a hurricane occurred, which is thus 
described by Dr. Thompson :— 


This was a hurricane! It probably originated in the 








vast inland seas, embosomed by the mountains, and overhung 
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by the primeval forests, or over an unpeopled district of 
North America. It reached the castern part of that con- 
tinent, and swept over the Atlantic Ocean, and increasing in 
fury, passed over Britain. It crossed Holland, France, Ger- 
many, Sweden, the Baltic Sea, Russia, and a great part of 


minerals, by atmospheric changes. 


Tartary, until it was lost in the Northern Ocean, returning | 
probably to the spot from whence it came, thus making the | 


circuit of the globe. 
27th November, old style, or the Sth December of our 
reckoning. The destruction was incalculable. This country 
alone saffered to the amount of four millions stirling. 
the Royal navy twelve ships were cast away, numbering 
about 1,690 men, and mounting 524 guns. The Bishop of 
Bath and Wells and his lady, were amongst the persous that 
perished by the falling of buildings; and in Sussex, the sis- 
ter of the Bishop of London had the same fate. The Eddy- 
stone Lighthonse was swept away, and in its ruins perished 
Winstanley, the architect, who, confident in its strength, 
proudly said, “ he only wished to be in it when it blew a 
storm.” 


It raged with great violence on the | 


In | 


THE HURBICANE. 


the wind, &c. The natural prognostics arise from 
the influence produced upon both organic and jp. 
organic matter, upon animals, vegetables, and 
The various 
heavenly bodies also, the sun, moon, stars, clouds, 
mists, wind, all in turn, give indications of those 
changes, which an intelligent observer cannot fail 
to discover, by a close and comparative inspection, 
Especially is this the case with farmers, shepherds, 
agricultural labourers, and others whose avocations 
are chiefly conducted in the air, aud to whom the 
variations of the weather are frequently of great 
importance. Many of these are of equal value to 


-aneighbour with a good barometer, so well are 


they versed in the habits of the animated, and the 


| appearance of the inanimate objects around them. 


So awful was the visitation, that Qacen Anne | 


ordered a solemn fast, and thanksgiving was publicly ob | 


served on 19th June, 1704; and to this day a sermon is 
annually preached in London, in commemoration of this 
dispensation, 


About the year 1784, a hurricane occurred in 
England which caused a great destruction of pro- 
perty. The bent of this storm was felt on the 
eastern coast, and it was always referred to as 
“the New Year's Gale,” it having taken place on 
the lst Jauuary. Barns filled with corn were 
overthrown, and houses laid in ruins; and the 
shipping on the coast suffered severely. Twenty- 
one ships lying in Lowestoft roads were sunk at 
their anchors in a few minutes, with all their 
crews. 

The hurricane has been ascribed to an electric ori- 
gin, whereby a refraction of the atmosphere takes 
place, and a rush of air from every side to restore 
the equilibrium, proportioned in intensity to the 
amount of the disturbance, and the cclerity with 
which the change in density has been effected. 
Espy suggests the theory of the disturbance of 
the atmospheric equilibrium resulting from the 
liberation of latent heat attending deposition of 
moisture in the higher regions of the atmosphere, 
an ascending current being produced by the ex- 
pansion of the cold dry air above; the expansion 
in this case being much greater than the con- 
traction of the condensation of the aqueous 
particles. Caloric being furnished more abundantly 





than the increasing capacity of the expansion air | 


can receive, an upward current is maintained, whose 


ply, and the capacity of the 
caloric. 


atmosphere for 


rising, and as quickly passing over ; it is frequently 
met with in confined seas, where inlets and frocks, 
and are caused generally by rapid alterations of the 
temperature. 


Seamen also, whose safety is so often involved in 
the question of atmospheric changes, are generally 
good judges of the indications of the skies prog. 
nosticating changes in the weather. Many of these 


| indications, both at sea and on land, have become 


standing maxims with all classes to whom the cor- 
rectness is of importance. Thus, on the approach 
of rain, brick floors turn damp, the sea-weed be- 
comes flabby, the swallow flies low, the cat turns 
ler tail to the fire, the frog becomes a dusky brown, 
the stars shine with unusual brightness, there is no 
dew on the grass in the morning, the pcacock 


screams, many flowers close their petals, &€., and 
if a storm is at hand, the sea-birds leave the coast 
and fly inland. 

Fair weather is prognosticated by the reverse of 


all the above signs, and also by a ruddy sunset, a 
grey misty morning at sun-rise, the prevalence of 
cob-webs on the hedges, and especially that beauti- 
ful and mysterious production of Arachne, the 
Gossamer, which in one night is seen to cover the 
recently reaped wheat-fields, as if by enchantment, 
with a transparent veil. Such are some of the 
means by which the agriculturist is enabled to make 
his general arrangements for the safety of his crops 
and flocks. 

Whatever may have been the views entertained 
in former times of the meteorological phenomena 
we have been describing, when superstition, fos- 
tered by ignorance of the laws of nature, clothed 


them in imaginary terrors more fearful than their 


real ones, the Christian man of scence contemplates 


their occurrence with very different views of their 
force is proportioned to the difference of the sup- | 


influe.ce. Finding by careful investigation in the 
immediate sphere of his observation, that the 


‘occurrence of storms and winds, however locally 
The squall is a violent gust of wind, suddenly | 


There are various indications and prognestica- 
_ ing individuals under their ruins; that these awful 
| visitations probably save the lives of hundreds, by 
ficial, as the barometer for measuring the weight, | 
the thermometer for indicating the heat or cold, | 


tions to forewarn us of the approach of these 
atmospheric phenomena. Some of these are arti- 


of the atmosphere ; the anenometer for measuring | 


' 


destructive of property, and even of human life, Is 
beneficial to society at large; and that the light 
ning which blasts the oak, shatters the house of 


| town, and strikes with instant death the passer by 
_ exposed to its fury ; and the hurricane or whirlwi 


which overturn everything in their progress, bury- 


dispersing those deleterious gases which engender 
endemic and epidemic disease; he is led to argue 
analogically from the less to the greater, and to 








riew with the same philosophic eye those extended 


and occult phenomena, more general in their 

jon but less palpable in their beneficial in- 
fuence. Thus by induction he is assured that the 
Great Creator has made nothing in vain,—that all 
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His works are perfect,—and that what appears to 
our finite minds discrepant and injurious in the 
arrangements of his Providence, are but parts of a 
system calculated at once to promote His own glory, 
and the welfare of the beings he has created. 


Sg 





THE DREAM OF NAPOLEON ITI. 


By Water Savace Lanpor. 


His Majesty the Emperor Napoleon IIT. had been 
afflicted for several nights with rheumatic pains, 
At last it was the opinion of his physicians that 

iates would be beneficial, and that almost every 
potentate had been in the habit of taking them. 
The medical men forbore to mention to his Majesty 
that they had slept in consequence with their eyes 
open, and were alarmed at every noise without. 
He showed some suspicion and some reluctance, 
but at last consented. He slept, not indeed sound- 
ly, but neither was it with his eyes open; for he 
was very differently constituted from those weaker 
patients. As the chamber was closed, and the 
nurses not quite awake throughout the night, it 
was impossible to ascertain how long he slumbered, 
. how quietly, how unquietly, or whether at longer 
or at shorter intervals. But, as is usual under 
this medicament, he had a series of dreams and 
hallucinations. They were not so unconnected as 
they generally are; nearly all of them bore some- 
what on his condition. As they mostly were wont 
to bear a reference to his uncle, so in the present 
case he was the first to appear before the slum- 
berer. Holding his hands behind him, as thieves 
and assassins are apt to do, he appeared to look 
down on the bed, and to speak in a hoarse whisper 
these words :-— 

“Mind and obey me, Louis! You possess at 
once my experience and my throne. Permit no 
Bourbon to reign or exist in Europe; permit no 
power in France to be commensurate, or long co- 
existent, with the Imperial. Marry a virtuous 
woman, if you can find one; even a virtuous 
woman will accept a vicious man, if he shows her 
aring and a sceptre. For want of warning and 
reflection I committed the sin that ruined me. An 
Austrian wife brought Louis XVI. to the scaffold ; 
nevertheless, fool that I was! I took an Austrian 
wife. Delila might have been silly, Louise was 
certainly; each betrayed her captive. But there 
was the man, and the man stands now before you, 
sillier than either. Impatient of the obscurity that 
‘avironed my family, I sprang upwards to seize the 
splendid regalia that hung about the house of 
. e. Little did I consider or care whether 
ts secret heritage, scrofula, would infect my off- 
‘pring. The lark and the looking-glass were soon 

the same net.” 


He sighed, and disappeared. 





Scarcely had he gone away, when a soft and sil- 
very voice insinuated into the Imperial ear what 
was as nearly an interrogation as is admissable in 
such an audience. 

“ Your Imperial Majesty is graciously pleased to 
command my presence and counsel.”’ 

Ilis Imperial Majesty turned round on his left 
side, and perceived that it was Talleyrand. 

“ Monsieur de Talleyrand,” said he, “ean I 
trust you ?” 

“Not unless your Majesty sees clearly your 
interest in what I may suggest. What is it?” 

“The dominion of Europe. No easy matter.”’ 

“Tt will not be, if delayed. Perspicacious as 
your Majesty is, I venture to affirm that your Ma- 
jesty can discover no general or statesman out of 
Russia. The policy of the Trars hath always 
been to procure at high prices the most able- 
minded men. Her generals at the present day are 
incomparably better than ours. The English 
have none. The conqueror of Scinde, the victor 
at Sobraon and Mianee, was unrequited: Guyon 
and Williams will be decorated like a couple of 
drums, and hundreds of inferior officers will be left 
in the full enjoyment of their inferiority, and will 
rise only upon the grave of seniors. Your Majesty 
has obedient and enthusiastic soldiers, from among 
whom great men may spring.” 

“So much the worse. M. de Talleyrand, I love 
equality.” <A smile of subdued sarcasm came over 
the Emperor’s countenance, and he added—* 1 
wish the tranquillity of Europe.” 

May it please your Majesty, 1 too have always 
loved tranquillity. But it is only to be possessed 
by satisfying the reasonable desires of men, main- 
taining them in their possessions and rights, and by 
restoring such of these as have been forcibly torn 
from them.” 

“ We will consider in due time.” 

“The time is come ; when it is passed it will 
be too late to consider.” 

“M. de Talleyrand, you were not always so 
urgent; let me add, so importunate.” 

“Sire, I have not always, nor ever, had to deal 
with a personage so clear-sighted.” 

“ Was not my uncle?” 

“Sire! Permit me to speak plainly in reply ? 

“ Do so.” . 


“ The Emperor your uncle — more mis- 
E 
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takes, and more grievous ones, than any man upon 
record. He lost five armies, and six or seven 
kingdoms, besides the empire of France. Had he 
listened to milder and warning counsels, your Ma- 
jesty at this hour would only have been Emperor 
of Germany, and King of Hungary and Poland : 
your cousin would have been seated on the throne 
of France. Lombardy would have been under one 
branch of your family, Southern Italy and Sicily 
under another. The face of Europe was then 
ploughed, it now is haggard, dejected and expres- 
sive of despondency. There never was a time in 
the history of the world when it contained so small 
a number of vigorous minds in war and _ politics. 
Take advantage, Sire, of this conjunction. England 
hath solicited your alliance and co-operation ; your 
Majesty hath acceded to her suit. She gains 
nothing by her defence of Turkey, you recover 
there your ascendancy. Constantinople is become 
a faubourg of Marseilles.” 

After a pause, the Emperor said— 

“T have been censured for abstaining from the 
restoration of Poland. At the expense of three 
hundred thousand muskets, and half the army I 
sent into the Crimea, I could have effected this ; 
but Austria and England were more averse to it 
than I myself was, unwilling, as you may well 
suppose me, to excite a spirit of republicanism in 
any country whatever.” 

“Your Majesty judges rightly in suppressing 
such a spirit in France, where one strong will must 
rule; but there are countries where, not only con- 
stitutional, but even republican institutions, long 
ago took root and flourished. Aragon, Biscay, 
and some other parts of Spain, were as free as the 
Hanse towns, or as Genoa, Venice, and Ragusa. 
Municipalities are republics, They flourished for- 
merly, and still exist, in Italy. The Italians are 
more capable of self-government than any other 
nation on the continent. The staple of our soil is 
worn out by uncongenial crops. It has now been 
well harrowed and pulverised; by rest it may 
recover.” 

“You teach me to talk figuratively. A watch 
must be wound up to go. There are times when 
it must be taken to pieces, cleaned, oiled, the 
works put together again, and the movements 
regulated.” 

“Who are those two men?” said the Emperor 
in hisdream. But Talleyrand had vanished. “ Sir!” 
deliberately and firmly spoke the voice of an armed 
and strong man, with a crown upon his head, “I 
am John Sobieski. I claim nothing from the re- 
creant at Vienna, which town my people saved 
from massacre and destruction; I would have 
claimed aothing from that perfidious man whose 
name and office you bear, who hated and reviled 
every brave enemy, and treated every brave friend 
with an ingratitude amply repaid him; but, Sir, 
you are under obligations, you and England equally, 
to restore to my people what hath been wrenched 
away from them. The Polish Lancers, more than 


ouce, saved the French army.” 











and noble images. 





DREAM OF NAPOLEON III. 


During this speech, a man wearing no crow, 
but his head bandaged with black silk, took the 
hand of Sobieski, with a sickly smile, and pressed 
it to his lips.) The Emperor knew him to be 
Kosciusko, and looked as if expecting him to speak, 
He was not disappointed. In the gentlest and 
softest voice he uttered these few words :-— 

“Sir, I come not to implore of you any favour 
for my country ; but I leave the consideration to 
your sagacity, whether your power would not be 
increased, and much added to the probability of its 
duration, by an act of justice and gratitude to 
Poland. It would render it impossible for either 
Austria or Russia to molest you,—it would raise 
an army for you,—at no cost to you,—always 
ready for your defence. You are fond of glory, 
This is never to be attained by deception of any 
kind. Your historians, formerly men of honour 
and veracity, now lie cum privileyio” 

Do you suspect me of authorising what has been 
lately written on the conduct of the wax in the 
Crimea?” 

“ Your Majesty is above suspicion.” 

Thiers indulges in less rhodomontade ; yet I 
would not have purchased the “ Lives” of M. 
Thiers at three sous apiece.” 

Your Majesty was never parsimonious; in 
such an expenditure there had been prodigality. 
But, Sir, you who write better than any of your 
subjects, will, I am confident, write the history of 
your own life. I entreat of you so to write it 
that every line may give you pleasure and satis- 
faction; and that men hereafter, on reading it, 
may say Napoleon ILI. was just.” 

Kosciusko did not walk backwards, in courtly 
fashion, from the Imperial presence, nor, indeed, 
bow before it, but reposing his wounded limbs 
against the firm stature of Sobieski, sighed 
deeply. 

“Courage! my comrade,” said the animated 
king ; “ despair not, distrust not: thy soul is large 
and pure enough to animate more than one people. 
Thou art the greatest of Poland’s great men; | 
am confident in Providence that thou shalt not be 
the last.” 

Louis Napoloen then dreamt that his unele, 
become a dwarf, grinned horribly between their 
legs ; and that he himself was formed into a cat, 
and was beginning to devour a number of mice, 
whose skins resembled his own in colour, and who, 
while they feared him, fawned upon them. His 
eyes were long, half-shut, as cat’s are, but his 
mouth was soon wide open and in full activity. 

What strange things dreams are! irritating a 
one time the distempered brain, at another soothing 
its anxieties. 

Napoleon was now walking in a narrow path, 
surrounded and overgrown with briars. He 
trampled them down easily, but warily, and sa¥ 
under them the fragments of ancient and grave 
In one he recognised the face 
of liberty, turned upward and looking sternly ; he 


gazed a moment at it, and passed on, 











there descended from its pedestal a tall figure, the 
only one quite entire, and took him by the left 
hand, which she has always been in the habit of 
ing. It was ambition. But they had not 
walked leng together, when a matron of serene and 
placid dignity, on whose arm a lovely girl was 
leaning, came in sight. He stopped, and looked 
earnestly at the heavenly apparition. Calm im her 
ianocence, she lowered her eyes, she did not turn 
them aside; the sangre azur did not mount into 
her cheek. Bowing first to the Countess, the Em- 
r spoke to her daughter in tones of gentleness, 

of tenderness, of deference. After a while, the 
marble in all its purity was animated; the heart 
was there. Napoleon thought he should be re- 
proved and reprimanded by Ambition; on the 
contrary she smiled on him. Presently, a god like 
youth in the bloom of adolescence, stood before 
them, and pointing at Ambition, said to the others, 
“Atfendto me. That creature on the left is no 


goddess. ” 


A DAY DREAM. 
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She looked contemptuously, and said: “ Thou 
descendest on all indifferently ; I converse with the 
great alone. I give to Mars his spear and shield; 
I command the Furies; I chain down Dis- 
cord.” 

“Wretch!” said Love (for it was he), ‘* Boast- 
ful wretch! I was the blessing of earth before thy 
existence; I reigned in heaven before thou wert 
driven out. However, let there now be peace be- 
tween us. Insensate as thou art, thou hast but to 
look on thy right hand, and thou wilt then acknow- 
ledge my superiority.” 

He went away, but kept two of the three ever 
in sight. 

“ We are suddenly come to the Champ Elysces,” 
said the Countess. 

“Madame!” replied the Emperor, “I once 
thought the place fantastically called so, I now 
find it was prophetically called so. To France I 
owe my crown, to Spain my happiness. 





A DAY DREAM. 


« Ona rude seat, beneath a spreading tree, 
I sat alone one gloomy summer’s eve, 
And watched in pleasing thought the setting suo, 
Gilding the distant hill, the sweeping bay, 
The wood-crowned heights, and tiny cottages 
That gem-like graced their setting of deep foliage 
Long did I gaze enchanted with the scene— 
When suddenly methought its aspect changed— 
Light, fleecy, rose-tinged clouds no longer graced 
The liquid azure of the firmament, 
Or stood reflected in the glassy wave. 
Now did it glow as with a blazing fire, 
The waves seemed changed to moving sands, 
And all the purple eve became blood-red ; 
All life, all vegetation vanished—save 
A bare and ghastly trunk, whose dying leaves 
But made the desolation still more striking ; 
Strangest sight of all, yon ragged peak 
Becomes a pyramid. I seem to stand 
Upon old Egypt’s desert plains, and gaze 
At the huge records of her former glory : 
But soft, another change. The crimson sun 
Departs, and in his place, the silver moon 
Tints the horizon with her pearly face ; 
The stars adorn earth’s azure canopy ; 
The pyramid has lost its shape, for now 
I see an amphitheatre’s vast form, 
With glorious carvings, rich entablatares, 
And all the varied charms of ancient art, 
Which still remain a marvel to the world; 
The scathed and blasted tree becomes a column, 
The desert waste of sand is gone—but now 





A greater desolation fills the mind. 

On every side there lies the scattered wreck 

Of great men’s handiwork ; what years of toil 
Are scattered by the unrelenting blows 

Of surly time! But while I think of Rome, 
And all her fallen greatness, swiftly fades 

Each graceful relic of antiquity, 

And men and women, in fantastic garb, 

Now swarm in thousands, and a million lamps 
Eclipse the moon and her attendant stars ; 

Rude instruments of music twinkle forth 
Discordant melodies. The shadowy, vast, 

And mouldering amphitheatre dissolves, 

And upward springs a towering pagoda, 

Where thousands kneel and worship hideous gods, 
But whence this freezing cold. I look again, 
The tall pagoda is a mass of ice, 

And howling bears supplant the tinklings of 

The gentle mandolin ; perpetual frost 

Is here, and seldom is the voice of man 

Heard in these solitudes, The frozen peaks 
Again have changed, from glittering rainbow hues, 
To deep obscurity. The sky grows dark ; 

A mountain belches forth thick smoke and flame, 
And streams of moltea lava shower down 

Its rugged sides ; the wide expanse of ocean 
Seems on fire; the marble palaced town 

Glows an unearthly red. Trembling I turn 

From the infernal prospect, when a voice, 

Well knowa and masical, falls on my ear— 

“ Wake, dreamer, wake, the sua is down, the night 


aaa taal et 
E 
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A RAINY DAY IN EGYPT. 


Tux streets of Alexandria, even during the finest 
season of the year, cannot be said to rival the 
most wretched thoroughfares in the most miserable 
towns of Europe—half puddle, a quarter rubbish 
and filth, and the remaining quarter a mixture of 
clay and sand. They constitute intricate passages 
which are thronged as thoroughfares, in the absence 
of anything claiming a nearer approach to what we 
usually understand when speaking of or describing 
a street. In summer, were it not for Turkish pre- 
judice, they would be a favourite resort of buffaloes 
and the swinish race ; in winter and wet weather, 
flocked to by ducks and other web-footed birds, 
who take their pastime and find their nourishment 
in ponds and quagmires. Being frequented by 
human beings, however, they rise to the dignity of 
streets and highways, and taking them as they are, 
these streets are not wholly destitute of matter for 
musing and amusement—as regarded through the 
medium of a glass window (considerably in want of 
a dusting), and when the mind rejoices over the 
conviction that nothing short of an earthquake or 
a fire will induce us to venture out of our ark 
until the waters have subsided from the face of the 
earth. 

It has been raining all night, and the month is 
January. Our credulity has been sadly imposed 


upon in our youth, by old grandmother's tales about 


rain never falling in Egypt. Now, according to school 
geographies, Alexandria is a sea-port town of 


sist that it does not rain here, is, that they were 
standing out in the middle of the street at this 
very moment of writing ; if this would not force 
conviction through their coats and hats, and into 
their very brains, I don’t know what would. 

It has been, and is, raining what is vulgarly 
termed cats and dogs; and the result of these 
showers is a most lamentable state of affairs, out 
of doors and in-doors. 

The streets have amalgamated their filthy, slimy 


ingredients together; the gutters that run along | 
| poses. If donkeys cannot keep their footing, what 


5S 
the niddle of most of them have overflown, and 


stagnant puddles have constituted a sea of abomi- , 
nation, to navigate which is the necessary but | 


perilous occupation of those whose avocations call 
them out at all seasons of the year. 

And now, as we sit peeping through abovemen- 
tioned dusty panes of glass, there suddenly arises a 
peculiar cry, half-threatening, half supplicating, 
which cry proceeds from sundry vendors of fire- 
wood, who, with donkey-loads of this commodity, 
are carefully picking their way through the slippery 


paths, imploring their donkeys to be as careful as | 
Wakhah ! wakhah ! resounds on all | 


themselves. 
sides in various iutonations, signifying in Arabic, 
youll fall, yowll fall. And the donkeys—for 
Egyptian donkeys seem to understand Arabic—fully 
appreciate the warning, and step out with as much 
precaution as though they were intellectual beings. 





occur in the streets. 








One might almost read ins¢inct imprinted upon their 
lengthy ears as they cock them backwards and for. 
wards, just as their stepping proves firm or the 
contrary. He is an old and experienced ass, is the 
one that leads the van, and not even the tempting 
sight of a cabbage stalk floating upon the slime 
will induce him to swerve one inch from what he 
knows to be, from years of practical experience, 
the safest portion of the road. Now he puts the 
left leg forwards, and feels gradually for a firm and 
secure footing; gently resting all his weight upon 
this, he moves the other one forward ; then, when 
these two are planted, he pauses awhile, as if to 
take the bearing of the neighbouring shops, so as 
to steer the safest course. Less experienced donkeys 
follow in his track ; but even the wisest are apt to 
err, and some treacherous stone, apparently set 
firm in the ground, slips away from under the pres. 
sure of poor Neddy, and the next moment donkey 
and firewood are sprawling in the mud. Such as fol- 
low close upon its heels have no time to stop or 
recover themselves. The slippery path made by 


_the prostrate donkey makes a capital slide, and 


amidst much uproar and lamentations from the 
donkey drivers and the idle occupants of the 
neighbouring shops, the whole lot are prostrated in 
the mud. Soon there is a congregation of idlers 
assembled, most of whom are officious in their 
opitions as to the amount of damage incurred— 
very few willing to lend a helping hand ; bye and 


Egypt, and the only harm we wish those who _per- | bye, however, something like order is re-established ; 


_ one or two donkeys have been lamed for life, all 


are deplorably bespattered with mud, and rendered 
nervous for the remainder of the trip. The loads, 
however, are re-adjusted, the donkeys pursue their 


_ journey, and the street is left to the exploring pro- 


pensities of a few wretched looking fowls, which, 
half drowned with rain, seek vainly for grain, or 


odds and ends of vegetables and bread, such as 


occasionally fall to their lot when similar accidents 
Now come a caravan of 
camels, heavily laden with stones for building pur- 


can poor flat-hoofed camels hope to do! The camel 
drivers are perfectly aware of this, and consequently 
give free vent to exhortations. Very many endear- 


| ing epithets are lavished upon the timid camels ; 


they are exhorted for their own sakes, and for the 
sake of their proprietors, not to go and tumble 
down as the stupid donkeys did. They are re 
minded of the care and kindness lavished upon 
them from their younger days upwards, and 


| of the great ingratitude of breaking their legs by 


slipping down in the street. All this and a great 
deal more friendly counsel is administered by _the 
frightened camel drivers to their still more 

camels; but we, from our seat behind the window, 
arrive at the sage conclusion that all this advice 1 
quite unnecessary, from the fact that the camels by 
their careful stepping out evince a decided aversion, 








from all sense of duty to their proprietors, to | 
guarded moment has prostrated her basket, eggs 


risking of auy of their limbs by taking a false step 
jn the mud. 

They have hardly passed our window, however, 
before the very house shakes again, from the effects 
of a loud report of something falling heavily in the 
streets. There is a louder uproar than ever of 

voices lamenting some catastrophe, and even 
the old Turk, who is smoking his pipe with solemn 
gravity in the shop directly opposite, pauses in the 
act of inhaling his tobacco, and gives it as his 
opinion that that camel is ruined for life. We 
Jean out o’ window, and contemplate the wreck. 
There, sure enough, with distorted limbs and up- 
raised head, moaning painfully at its fate, lies a fine, 
strong camel, almost crushed beneath the burthen 
on his back, and too evidently maimed beyond hopes 
of the poor useful creature ever proving serviceable 
to its hard taskmaster again. The ropes that 
hold the burthen are cut, and with much assistance 
the frightened brute is lifted to its feet again; but 
the hind legs are all disjointed, and the only thing 
now to be done is to lead him off speedily to some 
near slaughter-house, and there sell its flesh to 
hungry Egyptians, who look upon the meat as a 
iar dainty—“ Alas! poor Yorick!” But stop! 
the hum of busy day, notwithstanding the condition 
of the streets and the rain which is pouring down 
in torrents, is rapidly increasing under our windows. 
People will eat on rainy days as well as in fine 
weather, and consequently markets must be sup- 
plied. Here comes a village damsel, not amiss in 
looks either, although, from the peculiar costume 
of the country, we are not indulged with a sight of 
any of her features, save her peculiarly bright eyes ; 
bat these seem beaming with joy and happiness 
again. Who knows but her heart is at this very 
moment meditating just such another theme as is 
ascribed to the foolish milkmaid, of fabulous repute, 
whose bartering propensities caused her speculative 
mind to mentally realise a lage and horses, as 
the ultimate result of her pail-full of milk, but 
whose dignified toss of the head upset her milk, 
and put her dreams for ever to fight. This damsel 
carries 4 precarious cargo—nothing more or less 
than a basket of eggs—and, if her eyes speak 
truth, she is at this moment unwordly realising 
some day-dream of life. Not that these eggs will 
fetch a bewildering income in Egypt, for basket 
and all will barely cost a shilling; but her visions 
of opulence are limited to five piastres, wherewithal 
she may pomshans a new red cap, to fascinate some 
py rustic, who passes for a great man in the 
damsel’s village, being mercifully permitted to 
labour f 
rom sunrise to sundown on the estates of 
some opulent Turk, who sometimes pays, but 
oftmer flogs him, Nevertheless, our maid with 
the eggs has an eye to the comforts of a home to 
shelter, and dreams dreams about poultry and eggs, 
to be bh : . 
ereafter disposed of in market—and—and 
—but, alas, she too is doomed to the vexations 
*a disappointments to which all flesh is heir; 
stockingless feet are no defence to the slippery 
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state of the streeis—an unlacky slide at an un- 


and all, in the mad; and it is hard to say, out of the 
whole lot, whether she may recover one solitary 
egg, that has not been cracked and beeome un- 
marketable. But her calamity is only the fore- 
runner of a series of similar accidents. A sedate 
looking Turk, who would rather lose his beard than 
become the laughing stock of impudent idlers, who 
would sooner be convicted of having once smiled in 
public, or having run upon any occasion (except 
once upon the alarm of mad bull being raised), 
whose sedate deportment and consequential strut 
has been envied and imitated by many a Cadi, and 
even Tefeukshi-Bashi— this pompous Effendi, 
forgetful in his excessive pride of the many perils 
that undermine him, struts on, pipe in hand, and 
green turban on beard, the latter, emblem of 
historical descent from the Prophet’s family; sud- 
denly, the earth slips from under his heavy tread, 
the next minute he shoots along with lightning 
rapidity—vainly he throws about his arms, grasp- 
ing at empty air to prevent the catastrophe—down 
—down—he slides—right into the centre of the 
prostrate damsel’s broken eggs—injuring by his 
fall what few might have escaped. The beloved 
colour of the Prophet is sadly besmeared with mud 
and eggs. The fine blue cloth cloak is in an equally 
lamentable condition. And even his very beard, 
the pride and glory of his life, is sadly besmeared 
with dirty water and filth. Deep are the groans 
that roll from under his ample moustache, many 
the threats hurled at the laughing spectators. 
Even our window does not escape general cou- 
demnation. But what annoys the old Turk more 
than anything else, is the degrading fact of his 
falling close alongside a woman, and that woman, 
oh, degrading fact to him! nothing more nor less 
than a dog af a Fellah. Possibly, our friend may 
go home a little wiser than when he came out, 
convinced of this truth, that mishaps as well as 
blessings, sorrows as well as joys, are the 
lot of all mankind, without distinction of wealth, or 
age, or any thing else. 

Still, the rain is pelting down mercilessly, and yet 
the multitude are flocking to and fro on their 
various avocations; more camels, and donkeys, 
and maidens, and old Turks, have slipped down and 
been helped up again to their feet, and by the time 
that these have wept over and bemoaned their mis- 
fortunes, fresh victims to the wretched state of the 
streets are momentarily presenting themselves. 
Not a baker’s shop, or a vegetable shop, but what 
gives ample evidence of the mishaps of the morn- 
ing: and it will be a marvel, well worthy of note, if 
the bread and the vegetables, nay, even the very 
meat that our careful cook is providing for our din- 
ner are not unmistakeably infused with sand—not- 
withstanding all care and attention to purify them 
before their being submitted to our hungry in- 
spection. Europeans, and a class of strangers in 
a hybrid costume, whose ancestors once claimed to 
European parentage, perambulate the streets in top 
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boots, and mud bespattered garments, affording 
often evidence of having encountered more than 


one slippery spot during their morning’s peregrina- | 


tions. 

Even at this very moment there is passing 
under our inquisitive survey a sedate old gentle- 
man, with spectacles and a walking stick. He is 
clad in seedy black, and his closely shaven visage 
speaks of much patient suffering, and great gravity 
of demeanour ; suddenly, his features are frightfully 
distorted, and his arms and legs are flung about 
with most grotesque antics. The good man, that 
was thought to be a bishop or a judge, or least- 
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Buzshish, as a species of salvage-dues. Escap; 
from these Philistines, the stranger rushes into the 
nearest shop, whence, in a very deplorable condition 
_ he is conveyed back to his place of abede, where. 
ever that may happen to be. 
Meanwhile, the nicely cleaned flags of oy; 
paved rooms have undergone a sad metamorphose. 
Servants and water carriers coming to and fro, 
have each journey brought with them somewhat 
less than half a ton of filth and mud; the flooring 
_of the best room has assumed the aspect of a very 
| dirty geographical chart, whilst a leak, penetrating 
_ right overhead, warns us away from our comfortable 


position. We leave the streets to the wretched 
wayfarers, and under the solacing effects of a cap 
of Turkish coffee, recline upon our ample Turkish 
| divan, and meditate upon the results of our mom. 


ways a counsellor and a magistrate, is suddenly 
eouverted into a mountebank, and grins frightful 
grins, more like a monkey, or a hyena, or a tom-cat, 
than a justice of the peace. The cause of all this 
indecorous behaviour, a /au« pas in the mud; and , ing’s contemplations, only too happy to be per. 
the sequel, a regular rolling in the same. He is , mitted to enjoy the privilege of being a spectator, 
helped up by the combined efforts of some half | and not a partaker, of the calamities of a rainy day 
dozen grinning donkey boys, who loudly shout for | in Egypt. 








A PEEP AT MARSEILLES. 
they admitted the pleasant light and heat of the 
sun. The thermometer stood at 57 deg. Farenheit, 
and upon the whole we might have enjoyed our- 
selves vastly, but for the pain and inconvenience in 
- our throats, which now rapidly augmented, despite 
all efforts to check it. All hopes of quitting Mar- 
seilles for a week or a fortnight were now at an 
end. So, resolving to make the best of a bad bar- 
gain, we determined to make ourselves familiar 
with the place, and as there is much im that pleasant 
old town that may interest the reader, we have 
recorded our notes and observations, briefly pre- 
facing them with this remark, that for cheapness 
and convenience sake there are few places better 
suited for a winter jaunt, to escape the severe cold 
of London, and few places so full of cheap and 
pleasant amusements and pastimes as the said old 
seaport town of Marseilles. 

To commence then with some few historical re- 
marks, it may be as well to state that Marseilles 
was founded in the year 539 B.C., by a colony of 
Pheenicians from Tona, in Asia Minor— those enter- 
prising early navigators, who were the first &- 
plorers of the Mediterranean shores, whilst # 
present the Customs annually produce not less 
than £1,250,000 sterling! It boasts of two very 
convenient harbours (es 


Fixprxe@ on my arrival at Marseilles that the ex- | 
posure to cold and fatigue of travelling day and | 
night, had brought on a severe attack of bronchitis, 
I was compelled to relinquish my original intention 
of proceeding on direct to Malta, by that remark- 
ably fast boat, the Vectis, which steamed the dis- 
tance between Marseilles and that port in 44 hours | 
(and in which case I should have only occupied | 
five days between London and Malta.) I found | 
the charges at the hotel, though comparatively 
with others moderate, still too exhorbitant for my 
purse ; besides which, the continual bustle and 
noise were but ill adapted for that repose, quiet, 
and attention, which was requisite for an invalid ; 
and in addition to my own sufferings, my wife's 
weak constitution could not bear up against any 
further fatigues for at least some days. Conse- 
quently, before even consulting any medical man, 
ill as we both felt, we managed to crawl about the 
town, in search of one or two friends whom we 
had formerly known in the east, and through whose 
interest we were fortunate enough to procure im- 
mediate lodgings and board with a respectable 
German family, at No. 14, Rue des Minimes, one 
of the healthiest and most elevated streets in Mar- 
seilles. The morning we entered into our lodgings 
was the Ist day of December, 1854, yet the sun 
shone as brilliantly and as warmly as it shines in | 
April in England, and had it not been for the terrible | St. Nicholas, whilst towering over the bay, om % 
maelstrom (N.E. wind) which is very prevalent at | exalted hill, is the Fort of Notre Dame de la 

this season in the south of France, the sudden | The Carmel of Marseilles is held in especial rever: 
change from the foggy atmosphere of a London | ence by French and other Roman Catholic mat 
November, would have been extremely agreeable | ners, who in stormy weather, or in sickness at 3% 
and welcome. As it was, the glass windows of | vow vows to the silver image of the Virgin. kept 
our bedroom excluded the cold at the same time ' in the chapel up there, superstitiously believi™§ 


ially the new ome) 
guarded by the batteries of Fort St. Jean and Fort 
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jdle tales of their priests, to the effect that 
this golden calf of modern idolators can succour 
them in the time of need. 

The Rue des Minimes, where we lodged, was 
situated on a hill called Notre dame du Monte, 
from another church here dedicated to the Virgin. 
It was the loftiest and healthiest, and by far the 
cleanest position in the town, but owing to its 

ascent, a terrible drag for an invalid who 
wished to take long strolls and visit all the lions of 
the place. Close to our lodgings was a large piano- 
forte manufactory, from which, so they told us, the 
best toned pianos in all France are produced. 
Passing this, and leaving it to our left, we will, if 
please, take a walk down as far as the Caum- 
biere and the Bourse, the two great resorts of all 
the speculative residents of the town ; and my word 
for it, that you will be surprised to see the great 
concourse here assembled on week-days, between 
the hours of ten and twelve, a.m., and two and 
five, p.m. 

It is hard work to descend without running, the 
road is in some parts so precipitate and steep. The 
first street we enter after turning out of the Rue 
des Minimes, is the Boulevards de Rome, not 
famous for anything in particular, if we except its 
butchers’ and bakers’ shops. To our left, in large cha- 
racters, we read the word Bucherie; and peeping in 
at the door we see a stout old man standing behind 
acounter, weighing out sausages and ready-cooked 
meat to some half-dozen females. On the counter 
isa goodly display of Bologna sausages, roast pork, 
chops, and other odds and ends, but our olifactory 
nerves are assailed with the cdour of garlic, and 
for an Englishman there is nothing tempting, 
nothing that invites one to buy; a little further 
down is the baker, with plenty of cheap, good 
bread, and abundance of French rolls; while next 
door to him again, is a shop where all kinds of raw 
edible materials are sold. Here we have beans 
and cheeses, tapioca and potatoes, salad oil and 
mustard, raisins, figs, prunes, almonds, walnuts, 
and a score of other commodities. An old lady keeps 
this shop, and though she is very obliging and 
willing to serve you to coffee and sugar, she is quite 
shocked at your ignorance and presumption in ask- 
ing for tea? Tea! What has she got to do with 
tea. Messicurs the chemists, or the largest shops 
in the Grande Chemen de Rome, may perhaps 
possess such a very rare article ; for herself, she is 
thankful to say she never takes a fea (un thé) ex- 
cept when she is very ill, and then about a thimble 
full serves as a mild aperient. Disappointed about 
our favourite English beverage, we hurry past some 
half dozen liquor shops and debit du Tabac (tobacco 
shops) till we get to the bottom of the hill. Here 
the whole place is flooded with water, and com- 
panies of Pompiers Sappiers (French Firemen) are 
busy cutting dykes and canals to carry off the 
superfluous water into reservoirs, where it may 
serve in any sudden emergency of fire. Our great- 
est difficulty, however, is to dis with the 


Oflicious propositions of some scare of shve blacks, 
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who insist upon the necessity of our having our 
boots cleaned, though to a certainty the first half 
dozen steps we take in any direction from where 
they are detaining us will be certain to deface all 
that famous polish whieh they so skilfully 
produce. 

All this time we have been encountering shoals 
of soldiers, all in heavy marching order, and most 
of them, poor fellows, bound for the seat of war, 
to supply such vacancies as are hourly occurring. 
Here and there a sallow face, or a limping man, or 
one with a loose jacket sleeve, proclaims the sick 
and wounded returned to La Patric as unfit for 
further service in the field of battle. We turn out 
of this place into the Grande Chemin de Rome; to 
our left the whole of the centre of the road has 
been dug up for repairing some water tubes, and it 
is with difficulty we are enabled to cross from shop 
to shop in the almost hopeless pursuit of tea. At 
last one man, as a great favour, sells us a handful 
at a most exhorbitant price, and the first time we 
use it we discover that, whatever properties it 
may have once possessed, these properties are, alas ! 
for ever fled. Chopped hay might prove more pa- 
latable than this wretched apology for tea. But 
apart from this, there is so much difficulty (except 
at first-rate hotels) in getting Frenchmen to under- 
stand that the water must boil properly, and such a 
fuss made about lighting a few extra pieces of 
wood, that it is best for one’s tranquillity to give 
up all hopes of tasting tea at Marseilles, or any 
where, until he can get amongst Englishmen 
again. If we pursue a direct course, and continue 
up the Grande Chemin de Rome, it will conduct 
us to the Predeaux—the promenade of the rich and 
the fashionable in fine weather—a handsome 
long road, with an avenue of fine trees, with seats 
every here and there for pedestrians to repose 
themselves awhile. Of a summer evening the 
drives about here must be very agreeable; at pre- 
sent the weather is rather unpropitious, as it is 
blowing a perfect gale from the east, so we turn 
back to where we left our persecutors, the shoe 
blacks, and dexterously evading these, cross into 
the Place il Feriole, beyond which is the Course 
Buonaparte, divided by one of the finest and long- 
est streets in Marseilles, to wit, La Rue Paradis. 

If we go straight a-head along the Course 
Buonaparte we come to the bottom of the hill 
Notre dame de la Garde, the ascent up which, 
though wearying, well repays one’s labour and 
fatigue by the quantity, variety, and beauty of 
scenery it unfolds at every fresh turning in the as- 
cent. The entrance is ornamented by a number of 
handsome basins, into which, during the summer 
months, a perpetual stream is rolling. Turning to 
our right, we commence to ascend a regular flight 
of stone steps, very handsomely hedged in with 
neatly cut box. The first landing place, where the 
steps wind abruptly around, affords us a partial 
view of the old port, with all its shipping, and a 
large portion of the town ilself. Mounting up yon 
still, we pause again upon a prominence, and Jook 
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down upon the pleasant blue waters of the Medi- | 
beautifully with the deep blue tinge of the sea jt. 
whilst shrubs and pleasant flowers flourish plenti- | 
and there the white sails of some distant vessel 


tcrranean ; to our left is a handsome little chapel, 


fully around us. 
Leaving these, we enter upon a barren and filthy 


portion of the mount, walled in on either side. With | 
loose, pebbly, and uneven steps, it is with difficulty | 


we continue our ascent. Here and there a large 
crack in the wall reveals a passing glimpse of the 
beauty of the scenery to seaward, and encouraged 
by this, though considerably out of breath, we per- 
sist in our onward ascent. The only persons that 
we encounter at this time of the day are sailors and 
ship captains, severally laden with candles and 
other votive offerings for the image on the hill. We 
have no sooner emerged from behind the shelter of 
this wall, than we experience the full force of the 
maelstsom, which is blowing up here fit to carry us 
off our legs. Nor is the ascent altogether without 
danger. Nevertheless, we persevere in our efforts. 
To our left is a refreshment house, commanding a 
charming prospect both towards sea and landwards 
—but we have no time to pause here now, because 
the church on the hill closes its doors at precisely 
eleven a.m., and if we are too late we shall miss 
seeing the great bell of Notre Dame—the pride of 
the Marseillese, the seven days’ wonder of strangers, 
and acknowledged to be the largest in the world 
after that of St. Petersburgh. Climbing up the 
last steep flight of steps we get under temporary 
shelter again, and as we sit down on a stone bench 
to recover breath, we are assailed by a couple 
of old women, who have the special privilege of 
selling rosaries and relics, silver crosses, and hearis 
and arrows, and other little souvenirs of Notre 
Dame de la Garde—all pretty enough in themselves, 
but all exhorbitantly dear, and only likely to be 
bought by the more bigoted frequenters of this ex- 
alted Roman church. Great is the disgust of the 
old ladies, many their hard words about heretics, on 
finding us obstinately refuse to lay out five francs 
upon the value of half a france. Having reposed 
awhile we climb up the last dozen steps, and _pas- 
sing under a massive archway enter into the fort 
itself; thence a polite old monk conducts us into 
the belfry, and certainly that old bell is a wonder- 
ful specimen of what the handiwork of man can 
produce, both as regards its immense size and the 
exquisite sculpturing upon it. There are several 
Scripture scenes faithfully depicted, and when this 
huge monster of a bell gives utterance to its tongue, 
the noise produced is stunning beyond endurance. 
On a fine clear day, with the breeze off shore, ships 
barely in sight of the port have distinctly heard its 
tones. Leaving the bell we mount up to the high- 


est position on the hill, and hence we have a bird’s | 


eye view of a panorama such as I have only seen 





rivalled from the top of the Convent on Mount 


Carmel. Looking towards the sea the aspect em- 
braces the more distant headlands of the Gulf 
of Lyons, with the clear blue distant horizon. The 
waves are tosssed to and fro by the impetuous 
breeze that sweeps over the suiface of the ocean, 





and the snowy white of the frothy billows contrasj 
self, and the brilliantly lit canopy of heaven. Here 


glitter in the sunlight, or sink into a sombre hue, as 
the ship rises and falls to the heaving of the ocean. 
Steamers are busily plying backwards and forwards, 
whilst nearer to the port’s entrance a few venture. 
sonie fishermen are plying their trade, despite the 
fierce gale that threatens momentarily to annihilate 
their tiny boats. Close under us are the islands 
of Rotaneau and Pomegues, and a little further the 
gloomy Chateau d’If, gloomy only, however, as in 
association with those past and barbarous : 
when its walls re-echoed the moans of heart-broken 
state prisoners, exiled here from home and friends, 
and yet within sight of both. What would many 
of them have given to exchange one word with, or 
catch one glimpse of faces and voices to be seen or 
heard no more by them on this side of the grave! 
At the present moment of speaking, however, 
nothing but mirth and revelry proceed from the 
Chateau d’If. Thoughtless French soldiers and 
pilots, watermen and fishermen, with, in summer, 
oftentimes pic-nic parties, resort hither, and make 
the welkin ring again to their mirth. These three ° 
islands constitute, by means of an artificial isthmus, 
an excellent harbour of refuge for vessels that are 
unable to make the port during the heavy storms 
so prevalent in the Gulf of Lyons during the 
winter season. 

Looking to our right we command an excellent 
panoramic view of both the old and the new har- 
bour, the latter with its light-house yet incomplete, 
but both full to cramming with vessels of all sizes 
and nations ; and beyond these docks and bebind 
them rise in a confused mass the houses, and shops, 
and cafés of the Marina. A singularly shaped 
building, on an elevated position, forms a striking 
object amidst the confused and conglomorated 
mass of houses close by the new port ; that is the 
British and American Seaman’s Temperance House ; 
and beyond that again, on an elevated mound, 
carefully walled, is the last resting-place of the 
Turk in Marseilles. Turning our back upon the 
sea, we catch a glimpse of a portion of almost 
every street in the town; and those who are fami- 
liar with the place, can with great facility point out 
and name street by street. The elevated position 
of Notre Dame du Mont is particularly discernable ; 
but what constitutes the most beautiful part of this 
scenery is the suburbs of Marseilles, the town 
itself being situated in the gorge of the valley. 
Country seats and villas, interspersed with orange 
and lemon groves, the brightness of the tint 
gradually fading ys the gentle declivity of the 
suburbs gradually amalgamate with the distinct 
and thickly-wooded hills, where are vineyards i- 
numerable, and where, from the plentiful juice of 
the grape, is extracted some of the best clarets 
France ;—Marseilles being in the province of Lan- 
guedoc, and not eight miles distant from the 
village of St. Julien, whence is exported to all 
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of the civilized world that peculiar wine | to delight an easily persuaded multitude. The 
known as St. Julien claret. Wherever we look | Cannibeare itself is the grand resort of strangers 
from the summit of Notre Dame de la Garde the | and touters for hotels, cabmen, and boatmen. 
prospect is perfectly sublime. How could it be | Here are situated, as you can easily discover by 
otherwise, being the handiwork of that great | using your eyes, the principal steam-packet offices 
architect and painter at whose word the universe | for almost every part of the world; whilst, parallel 
arose ? with the theatre, rans Le Rue Beauvois, entirely 
After giving the old priest who accompanies us | devoted to shipbrokers and maritime storekeepers. 

a small souvenir, we bethink ourselves of returning | To the left of the Cannibeare is the old harbour, 
to the town again. Our descent is by a far more | crammed even to excess with shipping, whilst the 
expeditious route than that by which we ascended, | borders or quays present one turbulent multitude of 
consisting of a narrow pathway to our right hand | boatmen, captains, sailors, strangers, brokers, jews, 
side, which conducts us past the back of the mili- | pedlers, vendors of all kinds of commodities, 
barracks and into the Cours Bonaparte again. | porters, and a very fair sprinkling of soldiers—all 
Crossing this, and passing the private residence of | is noise and bustle and confusion. Before us is the 
the worthy British consul, we get into the Rue | handsomest café in all France, to wit, the Café 
Paradis once more by turning to our left at the | Ture; both without and within the decorations are 
second turning. In the Rue Paradis, is the con- | superb, and the outlay must have been immense. 
sulate office (British) ; continuing straight ahead, | Just as we lay our hands upon the glass-knobbed 
we get into a mighty concourse of spectators, who | handles of the massive plate doors, intending to 
are making as much noise as though the fate of | enter and refresh ourselves, the hour of twelve re- 
nations depended upon their respective bargains. | sounds from the neighbouring church clocks, 
Elbowing through these, to our left is the Marseilles | followed by a peal of bells, and no small amount of 
Bourse, a miserable, low, dark building, the in- | shuffling and running in the streets. The hungry 


terior of which is seldom frequented, unless during 
a heavy shower of rain, whereas the streets and 
avenues leading to it are entirely blocked up by 
vociferous merchants, as full of gesticulations and 
antics as'a troop of hungry monkeys. At one 
éorner of the Bourse and Exchange is a little 
wooden box, through the pigeon-hole windows of 
which information may be gleaned relative to the 


arrival and departure of steamers and other vessels. | 
From the Bourse we get into the Cannibeare; by | 


keeping to our right, and by going behind the 
Bourse, we get to what the French delight in call- 
ing La Grande Theatre !—a dingy looking place, 
where wretched performers make spasmodic efforts 





are getting home as best they can to their rather 
late breakfast, the more devout rushing to churches 
and chapels for mass before meals. In ten minutes 
lord and porter, admiral and fisherman, have all 
disappeared from the late scene of human turmoil ; 
the quays are deserted by all save a few houseless 
vagrants, and their starving companions in misery, 
lean street dogs. From hence till two p.m. one 
might take a nap in the streets without fear of 
being disturbed even by those vulture-eyed people 


_ the shoe-blacks—for these also are gone to dinner. 
We follow their example, and, after that, if the 


reader be willing, shall continue our Peep at the 
town of Marseilles. 








DON SEBASTIAN, 


KING OF PORTUGAL, 


. Yes, Sir,” cried Don Pedro d’Aleagova, “ jus- 
lice is the first thing. When you are in the right 
you must be right, and when you are in the wrong 
you must still be right, because you are a king, and 
Justice is the first thing. ‘Thus you were right in 
dismissing your tutor, because he did not like you 
should break your neck; for that a king should 
have the right of breaking his head when he 
pleases is indeed a mere trifle.” 

_ Thus spoke Don Pedro d’Alcacova to the young 
king Don Sebastian, who, at fourteen years of age, 
had just ascended the throne of Portugal, and who, 
as the first fruits of his power, on the very day of 
his accession, had been r to mount an un- 
broken horse that he found in the stables of his 
deceased father, John IIL., of glorious memory. 





The whole kingdom of Portugal, and the two 
Indies besides, applauded the king’s eous 
desire, thence presaging that he would adorn the 
history of his country with deeds of glory. The 
tutor, Alexis de Minises, was dismissed as a babbler, 
a conceited pedant, an opposer of legitimate 
power, and the sage Alcacova was made superin- 
tendant of finances. 

A few days after this, the king happened to be 
separated from his attendants while hunting. The 
sight of a Moorish negro capering about under the 
trees in the forest, reminded him of the superin- 
tendant’s discourse, and, r to commence his 
reign by a deed of heroism, he galloped furiously 
towards the negro, whom he intended to trample 


under foot ; but the horse, frightened by the black 
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face, threw his unskilful rider, and would assuredly 
have crushed him had not the negro disengaged 
him. Thereupon, willing to give the young stranger 
a lesson in politeness, he neatly gathered three or 
four small twigs, and having thus made an instru- 
ment which, from time immemorial, has served as 
the foundation and introduction to science and 
morals, he applied it the boy king, and then 
retreated into the depths of the forest, leaving this 
great prince with his heart swelling. 

Never, since Jugurtha was bound to the car of 
Marius, never had a king been more outraged. 
In his anger he used all those high-sounding words 
of the Lusitanian tongue taught by Neptune’s sons 
to the hook-beaked birds that come to us from 
beyond sea. A thousand resolves, each more 
furious than the last, coursed each other through 
the royal brain, and he swore to exterminate all 
negroes, mulattos, and quadroons. The dews of 
evening, however, while refreshing his body, cooled 
by degrees the fury of his mind, and he thought of 
the difliculty in which the historiographer of Por- 
tugal would find himself decently to place this 
incident on the regal annals; so all his grand 
schemes were confined, for the present, to making 
himself in a proper condition again, as befits all 
princes and Christian kings. 

His horse, meanwhile, thinking it prudent to get 
out of reach of the suspicious noise, returned to 
the palace, where his arrival without his rider 
caused great alarm. Cardinal Henry, the king’s 
grand-uncle, pretended to weep, and his grand- 
mother, good Queen Catherine, cried in earnest ; 
as to the courtiers, they sobbed one and all. A 
thousand servants went forth with torches and 
lanterns to search the forest, and there they found 
the king leaning against a tree. On seeing the 
lights he arose. He had determined to make his 
accident a State secret—that is, not to mention it to 
anybody—a princely resolution, for as the Arab 
proverb says, “ Our secret is our slave while we 
keep it, but we are its slave when we tell it.” And 
le had observed that proverbs are never wrong. 

Having had warlike inclinations from the cradle, 
he had formed a troop of burghers, whom he exer- 
cised on the platoon system—a remarkable thing, 
proving that to this great monarch is due the 
invention of civic and national guards, though 
envious people have pretended otherwise. He had 
thus organised a body of recruits who served of 
their own accord and goodwill, by the help of a 
little stringent advice, by which they were sent to 
prison when the goodwill was not forthcoming. 

A general review was about to take place. It 
was an amusement to Don Sebastian to direct the 
manceuvres, and to see the citizens march past him 
with their flags, preceded by drums and music. 
But the negro’s application had created a difficulty. 
The prince could not attend a review on foot, like 
a captain of militia, and he was very unwilling to 
confide to his subjects the reason that obliged him 
to defer a ceremony already annonnced in the 
Moniteur and Constitutionnel of that period. It 
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was a great difficulty; and a Council of State, 
ordinary and extraordinary, with all the makers of 
requests and auditors, would have been requisite io 
determine so important a question. The prince 
decided on telling his tale to his grandmother, who 
as superintendent of the maternal society, and 
patroness of infant schools, understood such 
matters. 

Having heard his story, his grandmother began : 
“« My little puss”—but here his Majesty interrupted 


_ her, observing that such expressions, though for. 








merly very affectionate, did not comport with the 


dignity of the Crown; they might have been used 
to King Nebuchadnezzar, when he was changed to 
a beast; but he, Sebastian, not having yet ex. 
perienced that misfortune, ought at least to be 
called “ My little man.” The old lady, who had 
good sense, felt the justice of this distinction, and 
resumed, saying, “ Sire, when your late father, who 
was simple-minded and gracious, credulous and 
bigoted, who, in a word, had all the good qualities 
which compose a bad king, had been scourged by the 
reverend father inquisitor, he made a pilgrimage to 
our Lady d’Atocha. You have not time for this 
prescription, and if you had, I should not recom- 
mend it; for, according to present notions, all the 
philosophers of your realm would treat you as a 
Jesuit and Capuchin, which would not hasten your 
cure; but I will, in the absence of better advice, 
trust to my own resources.” Her advice was fol- 
lowed, and two days after the King was able to 
ride on horseback, and give the word of command 
to his well-beloved citizens. 

After a few years of similar exploits, all the 
clear-sighted folks of Portugal decided that their 
king was the greatest warrior that had appeared 
since the days of Achilles, Hector, Patroclus, and 
Hannibal ; and the poets of the kingdom composed 
above ten thousand sonnets to prove him so. On 
the unanimous word of poets and courtiers—people 
who, as is well known, always speak the truth— 
Sebastian fancied himself destined to conquer the 
world. On this subject he allowed two words to 
escape him, to the leaders of the municipal troop ; 
but, behold, these brave men, who attended parade 
with such undaunted courage, began to look black. 
The King was extremely indignant at finding that 
he had thrown away his time in teaching persons 
who, estimable enough in other respects, were 
just as valiant as the parish beadles. 

In those days, a kind of trade existed, which 
the disastrous state of affairs in general rendered 
very dangerous. High spirited nobles, after having 
ruined their vassals, finding nothing more to be 
got at home, started off to range abroad ; collectmg 
together cbliging creatures, who, according to place 
and circumstance, have been varicusly term 
Swiss, Germans, Scots, Free Corps, Lansquenets, 
Bandoliers, Candottieri, Guerillas, Volunteers, 
Soldiers of the Faith—all ignorant persons, who, 
never having been able to form a clear idea of 
thine and mine, lived on what they could pick up. 
When the nobles had gathered together a to 





ber of such men, they either made war for the 


benefit of the party, or sold themselves soul and | 


body to some valiant prince, who loved glory 
and spoil. 


Don Sebastian did not give up his idea ; besides, | 


his adventure with the negro still lay so heavy at 
his heart, that every swarthy face threw him into 
graze. His aversion extended to all dark shades ; 
from hatred to blacks and half castes, he went on 
to hating Moors; and, as we are by nature prone 
to hide our weaknesses and passions under a grand 
cloak, he soon mistook his vexation at having been 
thrashed, for zeal for religion. The negro, being 
s heathen, he declared himself the antagonist of 
infidels, and obtained from the Pope that the war 
for which he was preparing should be entitled a 
crusade, and declared holy. Sebastian had gained 
the interest of the Pope through Cardinal Henry ; 
who, perhaps, would not have been sorry to see 
his nephew's ears boxed. When his grandmother 
heard about it, she went to his Eminence, and said : 

“T always thought, Abbé, that you possessed 
but few brains ; but now I am convinced that there 
are less under your scarlet hat than under my 
falcon’s hood. What wretched notion has induced 
you to encourage your nephew to go to war? Do 
you long to take his place ? And are you already 
composing his funeral sermon? Is it not you who 
have put it into his head to assume the title of 
‘Most Obedient,’ in imitation of the Catholic and 
Very Christian kings? <A pretty title truly for a 
king, and for a king, too, who will never do any- 
thing he does not wish !” 

Not knowing what to say, the Cardinal made no 
reply; the best plan in such cases, for nothing 
more plainly shows failure than a weak excuse. 

Sebastian pursued his scheme. Not having 
money enough to purchase a good set-out of Swiss 
and Germans, he talked over the matter with his 
Superintendant, and after due consideration, it 
appeared to them the easiest plan to make some 
base coin; a clever idea, which, while rendering it 
unnecessary to await the arrival of galleons, and 
the melting of ingots, came to exactly the same 
thing in the end. Money is a representative sign ; 
and the great value and consideration we put upon 
it, is only conventional and habitual; it matters 
little whether a coin be of gold or of copper gilt 
if, when circulated, it answer a like purpose. The 
work of the king and Superintendant thus clearly 
proves them to have been as skilful in polities as 
they were in finance; no small thing in those 
illiterate days. 

When the purchase and delivery of the Germans 
was completed, it was necessary to decide on 
what infidels war was to be made. In those days, 
as in ours, there were many; from Hebrew infidels 
to Freemasons, Saint Simonians, and Conventiclers, 
there was but the difficulty of choosing. At first, 
Don Sebastian thought of going to the Indies. 
His good ally, the Superintendant, being subject to 
sea-sickness, was afraid of so long a voyage. He 
pointed out that it would be more pleasing to God, 
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and more convenient to all concerned, to invade 
Africa. Unfortunately, relations had just been con- 
cluded with all the reigning prinees, and peace de- 
clared under oath, signature, and flourish. A 
pretext must be found for breaking this sworn 
compact, and for being perjured conscientiously ; 
the modern science of diplomacy was not then in- 
vented, and Loyola’s Latin would have been thrown 
away; but chance, more ingenious than three- 
fourths of man’s schemes, arranged all for the best. 

Muley-Mahomet, after having reunited the king- 
doms of Fez and Morocco, had died, leaving his 


| brother Abdalla regent and guardian to his children, 


still minors. So Abdalla, according to the ancient 
and solemn usage of Moorish princes, immediately 
beheaded the elder children—a proceeding which, 
from time immemorial, has been found the most 
efficacious in preventing family quarrels. The two 
younger princes, Abdulmunem and Abdelmelec, 
were spared to continue the race. As soon as 
they had passed childhood, Abdalla began to beat 
them like mortar, that being in his opinion the 
best method of forming their mind and temper. 
But the young men soon became weary of this kind 
of discipline, and though called to the throne, they 
preferred leaving their country, and took refuge 
with the Turks. Delighted with the riddance, 
Abdalla caused his son to be crowned, and killed 
himself with drinking too hard at the corona- 
tion. 

Hamet, in order to commence his reign by a 
master-stroke of policy, sent an archer to Tré- 
mécea to despatch his cousins. This man, an 
awkward fellow, killed one but missed the other. 
Abdelmelec, the survivor, raised an army, marched 
upon Fez, beat the usurper, and retook the king- 
dom. A victorious philosopher, he did not belie 
this title, and instead of strangling men to get 
their money, and shutting up women to obtain 
their affection, he proved himself just and humane, 
and made himself beloved by all. 

Hamet, meanwhile, had withdrawn into Spain in 
very ill temper. He demanded aid of the Catholic 
king, but the latter merely replied that he was 
rightly served. He then applied to the “ most 
obedient king.” Sebastian, who was much more 
knowing in morals and the rights of nations than 
his Spanish neighbour, did not think it proper that 
Moors and infidels should be governed by a wise 
and generous sovereign. He, therefore, deter- 
mined to assist this bold robber Hamet, usurper and 
murderer, and aid him in driving out the good and 
lawful prince. A scheme so benevolent received the 
assent of all the chamberlains, equerries, gentlemen 
of the household, running footmen, ladies, and 
maids of honour, in fine of the whole court, except 
the grandmother, who took Abdelmelec’s part. 
“ My dear son,” said she, “ You are rushing into a 
quarrel that all the ointments in the world cannot 
heal. It is bad ; first, because it is unjust, and an 
unjust act can never bring forth good; also, 
because people seldom gain anything by interferiag 
with what does not concern them, By what right 
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do you try to impose a master on a nation that does | 


vot wish for him, and lead to war your subjects, 
who do not care anything about the matter? Do 
you think men were created only to be put on the 
muster role, and divided into battalions, regiments, 
and brigades? The liking they evince for it gives 
an answer to that. What good is there in thus 
spending your money? Have you so much to 
spare, while I, your grandmother, have scarcely 
wherewith to give my alms? It would be a much 
better act to found a college, or to increase poor 
Caméeus’ pension of twenty crowns; he will die of 
hunger at last, which will be no credit to you or 
your age.” 

“Madam, indeed you are fabling;” .... he 
stopped, through respect, for at the bottom he was 
a good boy, and ended thus: ‘Grandmamma, I 
beg your pardon; but you do not understand 
military glory.” 

“T should be glad to know, my dear grandson, 
what is military glory ? 

“ Military glory, good mother, consists in killing 
men and burning towns, and he who does the most 
in this way is the greatest and most famous. It 
was thus that Agamemnon, Alexander, Pyrrhus, 
Atilla, and others, acquired the admiration of 
the world.” 

“And the anger of Heaven,” replied the old 
lady ; ‘‘and I will answer for it, they are burning 
below at this very minute, with Pontius Pilate, and 
Julian the Apostate.” 

Possibly,” said Sebastian; ‘for they did not 
fight against the infidels, and none of their warlike 
enterprises received the blessing of our holy father 
the Pope, nor that of my uncle, Cardinal Henry ; 
but they did not the less behave like true gentle- 
men, and their actions will be thought grand and 
noble in all ages to come.” 

“One word more, my child, I will never believe 
that it can be a fine thing to kill. Think rather 
about giving heirs to the throne, and of becoming 
a good and well behaved father of a family. A 
monarch is but the first citizen of his realm, and 
as the head of the body he ought to set a good 
example. I know well that the idle folks about 
you do not talk thus. Alas! let fortune be but 
for one moment adverse to you, and you will learn 
to know them ; and you will then regret not having 
listened to the advice of your old grandmother, 
who will be no more.” 

Hereupon the good woman began to weep. 
Sebastian consoled her to the best of his power ; 
but full of his project, he spoke of defending the 
faith, and of the glory of God. For once the old 
lady was angry. 

“ By our lady, my dear grandson, you will drive 
me mad! How can God require to be defended by 
you ? And how will your destruction of the beings 
he has created add to his glory? Do spiders eat 
flies for the glory of God? It is blasphemous to 
mix his name in such matters ?” 

If the first part of the sermon roused the prince 
to speak out, the second part sent him to sleep ; 
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but, presently, waking up, he bade his grandmother 
good night, and went to bed. 

Meanwhile, preparations were actively continued, 
Wishing for something to do, and to see what a 
battle really was, Sebastian caused four galleys to 
be made ready ; and under pretext of a déjeriner 
a la fourchette, he invited some of his good fellows 
to go on board, adding, in order to make them 
friendly together, a part of the troops he had pur. 
chased. On getting out to ses, instead of dishes 
and forks, the citizens found large cutlasses, and 
heavy cuirasses. They complained, as they had g 
right todo. The King told them that instead of 
one breakfast, they should have twenty; but that 
he wished to make a slight trial of their prowess 
on African soil. The citizens began to lament 
piteously ; thinking of their wives and iitile child. 
ren. The Germans, not liking blubberers, threat. 
ened to throw them overboard, if they did not 
cease ; which threat soon quieted them. 

They arrived off Tangiers; and there they began 
scouring right and left, pillaging and massacring, 
The citizens at first made wry faces at such. 
things, which seemed to them rude and barbarous; 
but soon taught by the fine example of their Ger- 
man comrades, and encouraged by the King, who 
threatened to have the first coward hanged, they 
became familiar with heroic deeds, like the others, 
and even outdid them. 

On their side, the natives, who for the first few 
days had suffered themselves to be harassed and 
killed in pure amazement, began to think this un- 
pleasant ; they consulted together, and collected in 
a large body, in order to demand of the strangers 
what it was they wanted. When the Lisbon men 
saw them so bold, they again began to think of 
their wives and children; while the Germans re- 
membered that they had good crowns and louis d’or 
in their pockets; and all agreed together that in 
order to give a reply, it was necessary they 
should re-embark, feeling assured that they should 
be able to speak much more to the purpose on 
board. This being the unanimous opinion, the 
King was obliged to submit; whence it may be 
deduced that if the burgh¢s and Germans always 
knew what they wished they would be always 
right. 

So they retreated to the ships; and on the 
wicked heathens and Mahometans coming down to 
the shore, to hear what there was to say, they were 
assailed with a furious discharge of musquetry. 
The rowers then put forth all their strength, and 
the party triumphantly returned to Lisbon ; where 
the citizens embrace their wives, and the Germans 
their mistresses. The King was congratulated by 
the whole Court—except his grandmother, who 
was sulky. His heroic courage was once again 
sung by all the poets—except Caméeus, who, 
having been taken to the hospital the day before, 
had no heart for singing. 

Having heard of his neighbour's success, whose 
neck he had rather had been broken, the King of 
Spain sent the Count of Lemnos to congratulate 











him; which gave occasion for great rejoicings. A 
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The burning of Jews that he had witnessed in 


id ball was given to the Count, who loved | Castile reminded him that he also hada good many 


dancing, at which he danced the fandango with 
Madame, the Superintendante. The 


persons of that useful class in his kingdom. This 
“ Most | was a ray of light for his adviser, who calculated 


Obedient” King was so delighted with this, that very cleverly, that by torturing a certain number, 


he wished to learn to dance. The Spanish ambas- 
sador wrote to the Catholic King on the subject ; 
and after consulling the plenipotentiaries of Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, and Vienna, the Catholic King 
i the order for giving him lessons. 

The preparations for embarkation not being com- 
pleted by the time his Majesty had learned to 
dance, he determined, in order to pass away the 
tine, and also to avoid being separated from his 
friend Lemnos, to return the Spanish ambassador's 
visi: in person. The Court of Castile was assem- 
bled at Guadaloupe ; Sebastian arrived there 
incognito, saluted by cannon, and followed by 
twenty thousand spectators. Philip II. received 
him with open arms, pressing himgto his heart ; he 
was also embraced by the Duke of Alva, prime 
minister, by the king’s confessor, and by all the 
princesses his daughters—meaning the king's 
daughters—one of whom, named Donna Maria, 
was a very handsome brunette. No endeavours 
were spared to amuse the prince. The fetes com- 
menced ‘with a fine sermon, followed by a bull- 
* fight, and an auto-da-fé at which three Jews 
suffered, who had been for along time reserved for 
a special occasion. 

Iu the midst of these engagements, Sebastian’s 
eyes had more than once met those of the Infanta. 
One evening she pressed his hand, and another she 
trod upon his foot. On hinting these things to 
his kind friend, the Count of Lemnos, the latter 
told him that in this important state of affairs he 
must purchase a guitar without losing an instant, 
and go that very night and sing a seguidilla under 
the window of his beloved. Sebastian saw two 
impediments to this; first, he did not know how to 
touch the guitar, and secondly, he could not sing. 
Lemnos replied that this was of little consequence, 
for he could easily play and sing by proxy, and that 
there were a great many persons in Castile who 
had no other trade or occupation. So the thing 
was done. 

The next day the Court and city heard that the 
prince had secretly sung under the Infanta’s win- 
dow, and the King, who understood the meaning of 
this, promised her to him in marriage, if he should 
return whole and sound from his expedition—to 
Which end he assured him of the aid of his prayers. 

When he came back to Lisbon, Sebastian found 
that his faithful advisers had made away with every- 
thing ; of his money there remained only the coffer, 
and the Superintendant, who seemed astonished at 
his not finding in it what he bad conveyed to his 
own pocket. Jt must imperatively be filled again. 


Alcacova proposed making some more base coin; 
but the king showed him that there might easily 
be enough of that for his expenses, aS no one 


would take it any longer, preferring even to go to 
the galleys, — ne . 
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the remainder would willingly give what was 
wanted. It was long ago found out by finan- 
ciers of all countries, that the Israelite race ooze 
out gold only under the stroke of the whip, save 
that gibbets are used to extract the last atoms 
from the mine. Thus all past ages show that ex- 
pert princes have directed this financial operation 
by one uniform proceeding ; and it may be added, 
for the instruction of modern times, that this man- 
ner of laying the egg was that which caused the 
least expense and trouble ; since, instead of a host 
of collectors, distributors, receivers, comptrollers, 
inspectors—all more or less thieves the levies may 
be easily and agreeably made with a rack, ropes, 
and wedges, a hangman, and two assistants. In 
barbarous ages persons were burned, but wood is 
dear now ; besides, this is repugnant to the man- 
ners of the day, although it occurred in India, 
even after it was under the protection of the En- 
lish Jaws—which are eminently conservative of 
ancient usages and customs. 

The collection being commenced on the day fol- 
lowing, the cries of the Jews reached the aged 
Queen. ‘“ Alas!” she said, “there are a great 
many persons groaning and sobbing; what has 
happened in the blessed city of Lisbon?” Her 
attendants replied that it was some wicked, hard- 
hearted Jews, who were under torture because they 
would not tell where their money was. On hear- 
ing this, the old lady began to weep ; the unfeeling 
conduct of these men vexed her, and she suspected 
that her grandson had a hand in the matter. She 
went to him; as soon as he saw her he expected a 
sermon, and resigned himself to it, for he knew 
that his grandmother did not wish him ill. 

“My son,” said she, “when God made the 
sheep, he did not give them up to the wolf to be 
devoured, but to the shepherd to be taken care of. 
The shepherd may shear their wool—it is his right ; 
but if he had also a right to strip them of their 
skin, he would gain nought by so doing, as then 
they would produce no more wool. When you 
were a child I used to relate to you the story of 
the hen with golden eggs; as you seem to have 
forgotten it, I will now relate it again.’ 

“TI remember it very well, grandmamma, and I 
know how to take proper care of my subjects, as 
is proved by those hearty, fat men that you see in 
the great square with pincers in their hands; but 
I cannot consider as belonging to me those traitor 
Jews, who behaved so wickedly ages ago, and who 
enrich themselves by sorcery, usury, and other evil 
practices, with the gold of my well beloved subjects. 
In taking away from these villains for the service of 
God, what they have acquired unjustly, and in de- 
fiance of His commands, I perform a meritorious 
action, as 1 am assured by the very wise and 
learned Intendant Don Aleagova. 
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“My grandson, to steal is always to steal, and 
it is not more allowable to rob thieves than other 
persons. If the Hebrews are guilty, let them be 
brought to trial, but do not condemn them by your 
sole will and good pleasure, for that will bring you 
to disgrace and shame. They, like the others, are 
your subjects; you owe them, like the others, help 
and protection, and their cries and groans, which 
rend my heart, will bring down God’s anger upon 
you.” 

At these words, Sebastian felt extremely angry 
with those who, by ill-treating the Jews on that 
spot, had thus hindered his good mother from sleep- 
ing; and he ordered the executions to be proceeded 
with elsewhere, under penalty of torture. The 
spoliation of the Jews produced a large sum. The 
liired Germans took fresh courage by money re- 
ceived. Twelve thousand volunteers were raised 
by the help of this cash; and at the head of these 
brave men were placed four young nobles of the 
highest fashion, the most brilliant wit, and who 
understood everything, except war. 

At that time, it was November 9th, 1577, there 
appeared a comet, in the sign of the Balance, near 
the planet Mars. It had an enormous tail, and 
this unfortunate tail so disturbed the prince’s 
brain that he felt inclined to relinquish his enter- 
prise. It was not so with the Count d’Alcacova, 
whom the silver in the coffer tormented almost as 
much as a full bottle torments a drunkard. Nor 
was it thus that Philip understood it, who hoped 
much that his good neighbour and intended relative 
would leave his bones in Africa, and that he should 
inherit his nice little kingdom. Neither was it so 
with Cardinal Henry, who was eager to reign in 
his nephew’s absence; nor with the four com- 
manders, who reckoned upon thus serving their 
apprenticeship ; only the Infanta, in a hurry to be 
married, and the aged queen, thought thus of the 
comet. As to the volunteers and Germans, they 
were so bewildered and stupified that they did not 
know what they would have ; but, all things con- 
sidered, they liked best to go to Africa, in the 
hope that there they might no longer behold this 
great blazing star which frightened them to death. 

The Superintendant, Cardinal Henry, and the 
four generals, united in trying to reassure the 
prince. They pointed out to him that a comet 
must naturally have a tail; that, in all probability, 
it would equally have had one even if he had not 
levied twelve thousand citizens, and purchased six 
thousand Germans. Besides, everything was settled 
by the Pope’s Bull; and no one had ever heard it 
said that a comet had the slightest influence upon 
a bull. 

Reasons so weighty could not fail of effect, In 
order to strengthen the king’s decision, the Duke 
of Alva announced that he would accompany him, 
if he might have the command of the army. 
Sebastian thanked him for his civility, and replied, 
that all his ancestors having been excellent generals 
by birth, it followed that he must be so too; all 
that was required was, that the Count should not 
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interfere in the matter, and that by the help of 
God and his good sword he would carry out the 
undertaking gloriously, 

There were among the soldiers some skilful and 
experienced men, These he had the wisdom ty 
send away, wishing to owe everything to his royal 
blood ard to St. Antony, whom he named 
generalissimo. 

The Germans had told the burghers that q 
soldier who neither swore, nor gambled, nor drank, 
looked like a militiaman ; so the burghers, that 
they might not appear like what they were, passed 
day and night in the public-house and tenniscourt, 
Thus did they prepare themselves for the servige 
of God and the chastisement of the infidels by 
drinking and gambling. 

As soon as the day of departure was fixed, each 
man busied himself about his provisions ; for jp 
those days there was neither commissary of war 
nor purveyor general, nor suttler; all was done by 
favour; but those who depended on that, ran 
great risk of being starved to death. So each 
soldier packed up his porridge pot, bag of meal, 
piece of bacon, and quarter cask of port. The- 
most prudent took also their housekeeper, either to 
assist in making soup, or to bear testimony to all 
the brilliant deeds they intended to perform. 

The king appointed his ‘worthy Superintendant, 
Alcacova, regent of the kingdom, associating with 
him, for the edification of the faithful, Almada, arch- 
bishop of Lisbon. To them he gave full power to 
oppress his subjects as he himself had done. He 


then caused the royal standard and the knight’s 
daggers to be blessed—a wise and profitable opera- 
tion. While these things were going on, the grand- 
mother did nothing but groan ; and the leave-taking 


was not acheerful one. The women cried, and 
the children would have cried too, had not the wry 
faces made by their fathers on getting into the 
boats made them laugh. They sailed in the evening ; 
it being calm weather, the Lisbon men who had 
put their best wine on board felt inclined to taste 
it; I mean such as were not sea-sick, for the others 
made a most sorry appearance. So, in the middle 
of the night, those who had been drinking, awoke 
with dry throat and frightful thirst ; all ran to the 
water cask, but found they had neglected to fill it; 
so careless and imprudent were men in those days. 
At daybreak these wretches were found lying on 
their backs, with the tongue hanging out of the 
mouth. The king, in fear lest they should go mad, 
eagerly put in at Cadiz, where they drank such a 
quautity of water, that they could not be stowed 
on board again. 

Not knowing what to do with them, King Sebas- 
tian kindly agreed with a Hidalgo to conduct them 
to Lisbon by land. No sooner was the fleet gone, 
than this gentleman sold them to a Turkish met- 
chant who was returning to Smyrna; which no one 
at Cadiz thought it right to hinder, for fear of 
injuring trade. 

Favoured by the wind, the Portuguese fleet soon 
made the African coast, They landed at Arsila, 
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pear Tangiers, where they encamped, surrounding 
themselves with waggons and entrenchments to 
keep off the flies, which are very troublesome in 
that country. 

Meanwhile Abdelmelec had taken Mahomet and 
sil the saints to witness that he had in no way 





‘ven cause for this aggression. “ These Christians | 


are, indeed, dogs,” he said; “they attack those | 


who have never injured them; if, as 1 believe, 
there is justice above, they will all be given up to 
my sword.” However, as he was a benevolent 
man, and certain that hunger alone could have 
urged the Portuguese to leave their own country, 
he sent word to Sebastian, that if he would let his 
subjects alone he would give him four or five 
leagues of land fit for cultivation. The miserable 
buffoons sneered, and replied that the king was 
come to fight, not to plant cabbages. ‘Then 
Abdelmelec sent forward a squadron of twenty-five 
or thirty thousand Moorish cavalry, who, scimitar 
in hand, advanced full gallop upon the Portuguese, 
erying “ Allah !” 

On seeing this, the militiamen set off to run 
away as fast as their legs would carry them; the 
Germans ran after them, the officers after the 
Germans, and the generals after the officers. The 
king alone kept his ground; but, however brave 


_ and kingly a manu may be, what can he do against 


thirty thousand men galloping like mad? So he 
was forced to follow the army, whom he overtook 
at the very moment one foot was in the sea. He 
cried shame ou them all. His eloquence, joined to 
the assurance that the squadron had _ halted, 
induced the bravest to come out of the water ; the 
rest imitated them, and the king having given the 
word, “ Wheel, form in line!’’ the army faced the 
enemy again ; but it being night both sides went to 


While this had been taking place, the dethroned 
prince, brave Hamet, on whose behalf the war was 
undertaken, had encamped in the rear of the army, 
appropriating to his own use the baggage, the 
waggons, and the housekeepers, who were not 
quite so black as Nubian and Moorish women. 
It is a fact that all allies ought to live aud make 
merry at their confederates’ expense ; and the 
worthy man did only what then and since has been 
by custom established. 

The next morning, before the infidels were 
awake, Sebastian held a general council; but all 
spoke at once, the Germans in German, the Arabs 
in Arabian, and Portuguese in Portuguese. The 
king might scold, bluster, swear—they would not 
hold their tongues. As they did not understand what 
each other said, neither did they at all better under- 
stand each other as to what they ought to do. It 
was proposed to go to Larache. Some talked of 
going by land, others by water, the greater part 
had no wish to go at all; at length they set out, 
ouly for change of place, and as if they were 
abroad merely for health’s sake. 

Abdelmelec had taken up an advantageous 
position between the mountains and the sea; he 
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there collected his followers, and presently the two 
armies found themselves face to face again. The 
Moorish king, although very ill, made a short 
speech to his soldiers, in which he betrayed no 
weakness. Sebastian made no speech at all, but 
he wrote a beautiful letter to his friend Alcacova, 
desiring his compliments to his grandmother—and 
he put on the armour of Charles V., which the 
king of Spain had sent him with his daughter’s 
regards. Thus equipped, the Portuguese prince 
had no doubt he sbould exterminate all the in- 
fidels; and he gave the signal for battle. 

At this very moment, the good Abdelmelec 
breathed his last sigh, placing his finger on his lip 
to enjoin secrecy to his generals. 

The onslaught was horrible: the Germans 
fought like lions, and the Portuguese like the Ger- 
mans; each did his best, and the king did the best 
of all. But the god of war, it is said, always 
takes the strongest side, and however these heroes 
might cut about them, the Moors cut about 
still longer. 

Meanwhile, the landwehr and allies had fallen 
on the camp. After pillaging everything, they blew 
up the gunpowder, in lighting their pipes, which 
sudden noise completed the discomfiture of the 
Christians, who began to look towards their ships. 
Those nearest the shore could not resist the 
temptation of leaping on board. By degrees they 
all leaped on board—I mean those who had yet 
two legs, by no means the greater part. Fear 
lends wings—the winds were fair—in less than no 
time they were out at sea. 

When there was leisure to think, and each man 
had examined the state he was in, each thought of 
his neighbour. Thus looking about they arrived 
within sight of Lisbon, and at the moment of 
entering the port, it was discovered that the king 
had been left forgotten in Africa. There was 
great consternation, A commission of inquiry 
was held, and each person was exhorted to declare 
what he knew. All believed they had seen him, 
but no one was certain of it. One person said 
that somebody had told him that he had heard 
some one say that the king had fallen into the 
river—a difficult thing, since there was no river ; 
another that he had been killed under his horse ; 
this said that his helmet had been recognised on a 
Turk; and that, that his head had been seen on a 
Moorish lance. 

During these proceedings a galley unexpectedly 
arrived, bearing a headless corpse, which had been 
vicked up at the place of embarkation. After due 
examination, the army declared it to be the king ; 
aud each man entered Lisbon with a tear in his eye 
and a handkerchief in his hand. 

Great was the grief there, and still greater when 
it became known that his Majesty had no longer 
a head. A notification was immediately sent with a 
large sum of money to purchase it from the Moors, 
among whom a head is goods and merchandise. 


The captain, a sensible man, did not waste time by 
going to bargain with the infidels; one head cut 
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off was as good as another; so, landing the same 
evening, he decapitated the first traveller he met, 
gashed the face with two or three deep cuts, 
placed it carefully in a bag, and with the money 
in his pocket returned to Lisbon, where he 
was congratulated on the success of his mission. 
The head was publicly exhibited, neatly sewn to 
the body. Every one recognised Sebastian, even 
including his uncle Henry, and his friend Alcacova. 





The lonely grandmother had inflamed her eyes so | 
much with weeping, that she could not distinguish | 


anything. 


She was told that a corpse was never handsome, 
especially when the nose and ears were want- 
ing. 

Then the regency caused a bulletin to be pub- 


lished, by which it was declared that the Christians | 
had gained a great victory over the infidels, who | grasping a king, but who, seeing a young and 
had nearly all been destroyed ; that the army had | 


re-embarked solely on account of the grief they | 


felt for the accident the king had met with, and 
the sotrow with which the spot where he perished 
inspired them. It was thereupon decided that a 
Te Deum and a De Profundis should be sung 
together, which meant that people were to be 
sorry and glad at the same time. 
was performed by two soprani, a tenor, and three 
basses, accompanied by the organ, violin, and flute. 
The performance, directed by the master of the 
chapel-royal, was admirable; that of the De Pro- 
Jundis, to which drums and trumpets were added, 
was no less satisfactory. Then a herald at arms, 
as the history of Portugal, whence I copy all this, 
assures us, appeared on the cathedral steps, and 
holding up the king’s escutcheon, cried, —“ People, 
people of Lisbon, weep for your king! Don Se- 
bastian is no more!’’ And the people, sobbing and 


crying, replied,‘ Let us weep, our king Sebastian | 


is dead!” 
After this, the populace—who always love their 


against the authors of the enterprise ; especially 
against Cardinal Henry and the favourite, Alca- 
gova ; which determined the Spanish party to place 
the former on the throne and to maintain the 


So she persisted that it was not | was advancing quite alone. 


strikingly like ; that her grandson was young and | look about him, he saw himself encompassed by 


goodlooking, while the dead man was old and ugly. | 
| the less did he continue to shout, thrusting with 
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wring both their necks, and that a good anareby 
would ensue. 


While his faithful soldiers were running away 
from the battle-field, while people were Weeping 
for his death, and while they were enbalming a 
corpse made up of two fragments, what had 
become of the real Sebastian ? In the thickess of 
the battle, striking about him, and shoutiag, 
“Courage, friends! courage, children! forward, 
brave Portuguese !”’ he did not perceive that he 
On turning round to 


foes without one follower to defend him ; but none 
the point and striking with the edge. Soon, 


covered with wounds, weakened with fatigue, his 
horse threw him, and he was seized and disarmed 


_ by an eager crowd, who did not suspect they were 


The Ze Deum | 


handsome lad, who would fetch a good price in the 


market at Tunis or Algiers, wanted to have a 


share in the capture. They began to dispute 
about him, and were ready to come to blows, when. 
an officer cut the discussion short by felling the 
prisoner to the ground with his club. The Moors 
then, not to lose everything, stripped off his 
clothes, and left him thus. 

At daybreak one morning he felt his side 


| pricked ; he moved, and a jackal ran frightened 








away from the repast he had just tasted. He had 
again fainted, when he was again roused by a 
second shock. Somebody held him by the hair, 
while something bright glistened over him. It 
was the sabre of an Arab, who was going to cut off 
his head, to be added to a dozen others with 
which a camel was laden. On seeing him open his 
eyes, the speculative son of the desert refrained ; 
he calculated that the sale of a live slave would be 
more profitable than that of a dead man’s head ; 
so, having ascertained that no bones were broken, 


he placed him, with his servant’s help, upon the 


princes after their decease—began to cry out | pannier of heads, and took him to his tent. There, 


given to the women’s care, his wounds were 
dressed ; he was tended and physicked, and began 
to recover his senses just at the moment that the 


people of Lisbon were crying out, “Our king 
latter as minister, in the hope that the mob would | Sebastian is dead !” 
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By Water Savace LAnpor. 


EPICURUS AND METRODORUS. 
Ericurus.— Welcome, old friend, welcome! Sit 
down by me. 


} 


Menander came to visit me this | 


morning. Je battled with the Sun for the encoun- | 


guided you. 


Metroponvs.—lIf I now could wish anything, ! 
' might wish that I had met him here. es 
Eric.—He brought with him his usual affability 
| and good-humour, with as much of witand wisdom 
ter; the earliest of the stars appears to have as friendship stands in need of ; and now comes the 


_ only other I desired to see, the quicker Metrodorus. 
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Mer.—Menander is true and faithful. He is 
not composed of such light materials as to be 
dhaken off his pedestal by popular applause. Ac- 
knowledging the claims of friendship, he discharges 


them readily and completely. 
Errc.—He visits me seldom, but never unwil- 


lingly or in haste to go away. 

Met.—This is scarcely to be numbered among 
his various merits, although he is courted no less 
by the powerful than by the people, and loves con- 
riviality. 

Errc.—Some are well fitted for conviviality, 
others for public life, others for discussion, others 
(much the fewer) for retirement. They are no 

ilosophers who lay down strictly one rule and 

tion for all. Exercise, which is needful for 
health,-is not conducive to it at every hour, or for 
every man. Weak plants perish in the sunshine, 
stronger spring up to meet it. Menander is one 
of these. You and I shall never say as many wise 
things as he hath said, nor pour them into so many 
or so willing ears. Compare the apothegms of 
Euripides with his, and then you may compare the 
heavy old iron coinage of Sparta with the golden 
of our city—sharp, well-rounded, and fresh and 
lustrous from the mint. 

Met.—Besides, the one comes often from those 
who have no reason or right to utter it, the other 
vever. Menander knows and observes the charac- 
ter of the times ; Euripides jumbles in his loose 
leather bag a coinage which thereby loses much of 
its weight, together with the distinctness of the 
figures which it should represent. 

Eric.— Observing his allusions from past ages 
to the present, it must not be forgotten that 
there are remarks which are applicable to almost 
all times, and moral and political features trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. Similar 
characters will re-appear in similar circumstances, 
aud re-produce similar events. Manners vary much 
oftener and much more widely than vices and vir- 
tues, 

Met.—Homer hath represented the civilisation 
of Europe far lower than of Asia. Priam, Hector, 
Glaueus, Sarpedon, excel the heroes and demi- 
gods, and even the gods of our continent. 

Eric.—I wish you had been here with Menander 
and me—not, indeed, this morning, but a few months 
ago, that you might have listened to his discourse 
when he compared the wisdom of past ages withours. 
Few men are less enthusiastic, none more liberal, 
hone more discerning in the distribution of praise. 

Mer.—Yet every man has preferences, if not 
prejudices ; I never heard from Menander to what 
authors he was most inclined. 

Eric.—Homer and Herodotus. 

Met.—I should have fancied that Thucydides 
would have taken the second place with him, for 
the style of Thucydides much resembles his in 


lerseness. Added to which, he cherishes the love 
of those institutions under which he, like ourselves, 


Was born and educated. 
Ertc.—On the side of Herodotus there was 


EYTICURKUS AND METRODORUS. 
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also a similarity. Herodotus, like Menander, was 
too wise, too even-tempered, to run headlong into 
the poisonous thorns of party, or Nhe perplexing 
entanglements of State-machinery. 

Met.—But he mingles truth with fable. 

Eric.—They who do it not in their writings do 
it in their lives. All history is fabulous. 

Met.—Surely we know many facts, and may 
reasonably believe many others. 

Eric.—We know few perfectly, and must sift 
the rest. Point out to me the historian who can 
explain all the motives to all the actions performed 
by Pericles, the wisest ruler that ever ruled any 
portion of mankind; yet there are citizens now 
living whose fathers held offices in his administra- 
tion, and who must often have heard his merits 
brought into discussion and debate. Epamimondas, 
who comes nearest to him, is less ambiguous. 
That he is unequalled in strategy is now denied, 
since Alexander of Macedon made wider conquests. 
When men are thrown on the ground and trampled 
on, they lose their senses, and, if able to calculate 
at all, miscalculate the stature of those who stand 
over them. The architect who constructed the 
city of Alexandria is held in lower estimation than 
the destroyer who burnt Persepolis. Teachers 
will teach the young this pernicious falsehood, con- 
founding high and low, right and wrong, in many 
lands for many generations. Converse with any 
ten citizens on the merits of Demosthenes, and 
you will find yourself in the minority. Yet, in 
elevation of soul, and abjlity to raise others up to 
it, inasmuch as they had breath within them to 
bear the elevation, no mortal, not even Solon, ever 
approached him. 

Mer.—Wonderful then that the wicked should 
have prevailed! Here is indeed a strong argument 
that the gods take no interest in the affairs of men. 

Epric.—It is asserted, and become approved, that 
“truth is powerful and will prevail.” I would 
rather believe in the idlest tale about the gods than 
in this. When is truth to prevail? Didit ever? 
In tangible matters, in experimental, we have found 
much truth, and shall find more; but while the 
passions and desires of men exist, progprtionately 
so long will truth hide her face roi them, or 
show it partially, as one ashamed. 

Met.—The passions are more powerful and more 
immortal than the gods. If the gods speak, which 
they rarely do, the passions drown their voices. 
Religious men acknowledge this, hypocrites and 
profligates alone deny it. 

Eric.—Religion is in danger of exhaustion and 
demise, by overworking on credulity. Our 
Athenians are the most devout of men; yet they 
are reluctant to admit among their Jupiters the 
Lybian ram, or his foundling kid, pastured on the 
mountains of Macedonia. The soldiers of that 
coumtry walk daily up to the Parthenon, yet con- 
tinue they so obtuse that they laugh in our faces 
when we open to them the most holy of our mys- 
teries. Although they hold Pallas in veneration, 
it appears to diminish rather than . increase, 
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when their arch-priest informs them that our vir- | 
gin goddess sprang, armed from head to foot, in | 


full stature, from her father’s forehead, and without 
aperture made in it; furthermore, if she was mar- 
ried to as many as Venus was, none of them could 
extract from her a particle of her virginity. Nay, 
she might bear child after child, and still retain it, 
just as safe and sound as when she herself was one. 
Moreover, there are certain priests in countries far 
distant from Athens, who never heard about the 
forehead, and who substitute another miracle, 
aflirming that our protectress was endowed with 
virginity by hereditary descent; that it was 
the mother’s long after the daughter’s birth, and 
that between them, with sacerdotal co-operation, 
they select a number of favourites on whom the same 
privilege is conferred. Several of the gods have 
changed or modified their nature; others in their 
senility have been wheedled into adoptions. Silenus 
stood his ground (if riding an ass may be called so) 
age after age; at last comes forward a more 
drunken rival, and swings him off the saddle. 
Surely the son of Jupiter Hammon has a better 
right to the favour of the nymplis. This latest 
god had a short life and a merry one, although 
having lived like a lion, he died like a rat. His 
predecessors sailed upon clouds, which dissolved 
under them, exhibiting here and there the imagi- 
nary form of plants and animals, driven forth to 
fresh pasturage. The goat of Ida will suckle 
new Jupiters when the elder is starved to death 
upon Olympus. 

Mer.—People hate us mortally when we drive 
their fears away from them ; they have been so long 
accustomed to handle the mask, and to clap it 
before their faces, that, if we snatch it off, they 
are comfortless, inconsolable, and ferocious. Pomps 
and ceremonies will always draw after them the 
masses Of mankind. There is an outery against 
us for atheism; do the outeryers know the full 
meaning of the word. Let them be informed that 
atheists are to be classed under three heads: dis- 
believers in any gods; believers in a dozen or a 
score of them, but apart from luman cares and 
concerns; and believers that they mix in them 
somewhat too freely and indiscriminately, believers 
who find them guilty of cruelty, jealousy, vengeance, 
and injustice. 

Menepemvus.-—— These we shall rather call 
dystheists than atheists. Men in all nations and 
in all times have displayed more zeal and ability in 
pulling down the gods to their own level, than 
in raising themselves ever so little toward the 
gods. 

Eric.—It is better that a thing or agent do not 
exist at all, than exist for evil. A god cannot be 
corporeal. Surely he needs no part of our confi- 
guration, and can be reduced to none of our neces- 
sities and infirmities. 

Mrt.—Priests bring the substance and mould 
the form; and the gods in return give them the 


corn-field out of which they were digged. They | 








the soil of Attica, there are priests upon it (as I 
hear from those who uphold their dignity) drawing 
from the sweat of the labourer many hundred 
talents annually; it has even been reported that 
some of them have an income equivalent to what 
supports all the veteran soldiers whom the calami. 
ties of our last war have spared, alive though 
mutilated. 

Eric.—Be no such visionary, Metrodorus, as to 
imagine that hierax, a bird of prey, has any rela. 
tionship to hierdyia. Do not believe that any free 
State ever bore this domination, or that the policy 
of any conqueror would permit it. Religion must 
be clothed in superhuman splendour, that the eyes 
may be taken off from the heart. If the heart 
could be looked into and consulted, the temples 
would not be destroyed, but every house would 
become one. Domestic duties would supersede 
street processions, and prayer would be no lo 
a commodity for sale. (God wanted no architype 
for man, and man wanted none for God). Con. 
cerning these matiers we have conversed and writ- 
ten, but not for the multitude. To the multitude 
we can only say, be patient, temperate, forbearing, 
helpful. Practise these duties, and you will be the 
happier; neglect them, and you will suffer. Your 
wrath is effectually the wrath of the gods; they 
can inflict no heavier curse than you thereby are 
inflicting on yourselves. 

Met.—Many, O Epicurus, have received from 
you, and have profited by, this doctrine; but gros- 
ser minds require grosser nourishment. The very 
most we can reasonably hope is, that the authority 
of priests shall never supersede the authority of 
magistrates, or be employed in aiding the oppres- 
sor, instead of comforting and strengthening the 
oppressed. 

Eric.—Republics have at no time endured this 
ignominy, nor in ours has a perfidious and ferocious 
conqueror imported it. 

Met.— Well, I know that, even with me, you 
are averse to the discussion of politics, as the mat- 
ter most likely to disturb the equipoise of the 
mind; but we are living at a time when our very 
existence as a nation is involyed in them. The 
aristocracy placed at the side of Philip the most 
able, and indeed the only able one, of our generals. 
His probity and his prejudices clung together. 

Eric.—Unhappy Phecian! Unhappy Athens! 
When Thebes fell the earth recoiled ; no\::1! g stood 
upright but Demosthenes. Thousands at his voice 
rose up again from the dust only to fall for ever on 


_ the plain of Cheronicia. 


Met.—lIustitutions are now established for the 
benefit of a few families. Instead of a Theseus, 
a Cecrops, a Cedrus, and a Solon, what bestial men 
are now become our governors ! 

Eric.—Philip left a successor, who inherited all 
his vices, little of his sagacity, which in a prince 
is sometimes equivalent to a virtue. But Philip 
might have been the benefactor, not only of his ow® 
people, but also of many others. Perhaps, a8 ® 


can show you the charter and seal. Sterile as is | politician, it was reasonable in him to attempt the 
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nest of Bocetia, and the whole coast as far as | jection. 


tium, and beyond. Yet even that is doubtful ; 
for although the city is the best adapted to com- 
merce of any in Europe, it might on that very ac- 
count become his capital, and thereby have changed 
the character and counteracted the interests of the 
Macedonians. It would, however, have preserved 
to him a barrier against the Scythians, who, when- 
erer they become as unwise as we are, will attempt 
to extend their prodigiously vast territory, and go 
hunting in pursuit of riches and luxuries. I do 
not wonder, nor am I displeased, at finding you in- 
sttentive to my discourse. Menander, in early day, 

ed the sluice of this muddy stream. 

Met.—Pardon me, pardon me; my thoughts 
were wandering far from public affairs, and (may I 
confess it) even from this quiet scene. I came 
late to you that your other friends might have been 
gone away, and that I might confer with you pri- 
vately. 

Eric.—On what subject ? 

Mer.—I hardly dare lay it before you. 

Eric.—Speak confidently. There are many 
things of which I am utterly ignorant, much as I 
may have thought about them. You will presently 
find it out. 

Met.—Never was I less bold in asking a ques- 
tion. Would you advise me to marry ? 

Eric.—Certainly not. You are richer in wis- 
dom than in the ordinary means of living ; do not 
throw away that, and the credit it gives you. Per- 
haps there may be a trifle of dower; but, O Me- 
trodorus, there is much, very much, which a father 
has no power of giving with his daughter. 

Mer.—I expect no dower, or very little, for 
Phedimus has two sons, and another daughter, 
who is lame and helpless. It is this, besides my 
knowledge of his poverty and probity, which makes 
me desirous of acceding to his wishes. 

Eric.—To marry his daughter ? 

Met.—Even so. Believe me (indeed I know 
you do) I never once thought of what might lie 
within his competence of bestowing on his child. 
You smile. 

Eric.— With your sagacity, great as it is, you 
have not comprehended me. What the father is 
unable to give, the daughter may be equally 
unable. You are my elder by several years, O 
Metrodorus,* and can hardly hope to live long 
enough to superintend the education of a family. 
If you are happy now, continue so ; if unhappy, 
avoid the chance of being so more and more. The 
head beginning to bend under the weight of years 
droops irrecoverably at a small addition falling on 
it suddenly and unexpectedly. When a man utters 
the commonest, the most ancient, the most eternal 
of exclamations, How could I ever have been such a 
fol! we may be sure that others have already saia 
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Pleasures are soon absorbed; they soon 
evaporate in the heat of youth, and leave no tra- 
ces behind them ; but sorrows lay waste what they 
overflow, and we have neither time nor art to re- 
move the obstruction and counteract the sterility. 

Met.—O Epicurus! Are we not all of us de- 
sirous to communicate with a friend our anxiety 
and our coutent ? Should we not participate and 
exchange them ? 

Eric.—Communicate your happiness freely 
confine your discontent within your own bosom. 
There chastise it; be sure it deserves its chastise- 
ment. 

Met.—In my proposed change of life I see 
nothing to reprehend, and little to fear. 

Eric.—On the sea before you the venture is a 
costly one, the wrecks frequent. Let those hoist 
the sails who know how to reef them. At our 
time of life, Metrodorus, the comeliness of form 
and feature has left us. Nature ordains that these 
should attract the other sex towards us. It may 
be that in earlier days they made an impression 
which years have not effaced. Is it so, my friend, 
with you ? 

Mer.—No, indeed; but she loves me because 
her father loves me, and, let me add, because 
you do. 

Eric.—Such a contract of marriage is not sealed 
with a wax which soon loses its impression. 

Met.—Blessings on the man who made her 
heart docile and virtuous; ‘twas you. 

Eric.—I do not remember to have seen her. Is 
she young and personable ? 

Met.—Alas! she is young; her twenty-fifth 
year is commencing. I never heard that she is 
handsome; she may be. But O, Epicurus, if you 
could see her spin! if you could taste (as I hope 
you will soon do at our wedding-feast) the delicious 
rye-bread she makes! I do assure you that, with 
the barley and millet in it, it is as white as my 
hand. 

Eric,—Here, my old friend, we are within the 
range of probabilities. 

Mer.—O Epicurus! I am transported at the 
prospect of my happiness. When she loses her 
father, she will find me. 

Eric.—Now say I to you, Metrodorus, what I 
never said to another: I deliver to your keeping 
the most abstruse and the most dubious of my 
doctrines. Never divulge it. 

Mer.—Impart it first. 

Ertc.—Marry. Good, generous, Metrodorus, 
in thy heart lies thy wisdom; nor there only: the 
vase is capacious, but the luxuriant plant over- 
runs the marge on every side. 

Met.—You ponder, even after the delivery of 
your sentence. 

Eric.—There are two things which, beyond all 
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the same thing of him, and not with the same de- | others, both experienced and inexperienced should 
| alike be slow to recommend. 
* He married late and left young children, recommended | Met.—Have you stated them in any of your 


y the kindest of philosophers to the care of their mutual writings ? 
friends. Ertc.—I often have reflected, but never have 
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written upon them. The two things are medicine 
and matrimony. What is good for this patient is 
inapplicable to that. How many have murdered 
both stranger and friend by advising a medica- 
ment which to others may perhaps have been salu- 
tary! How many have found under the saffron 
strewn thinly in the path of Hymen, the pungent 
and crooked and entanglingthorn! Inconsiderate, 
and worse than inconsiderate, is inducing the un- 
wary to deviate from a path which lies open and 
smooth before him, and where he is walking on con- 
tentedly. The married soon discover each others 
faults and imperfections ; soon lose sight of what 
attracted them, and the eyes sometimes droop, 
sometimes wander. The bride too frequently sheds 
her petals in the porch ; the wife treads upon them, 
and they are swept away. Instead of lute and 
lyre, sounds are presently heard within the house 
louder than the cymbal, but unlike it, unless in 
clashing. It will not be thus with you, my Me- 
trodorus ; therefore to you say I—marry! marry / 
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MenanperR.—Anotlier year! another year! my 
old friend! Zo the garden! to the garden once 
more, said I to myself, as the dawn entered my 
chamber. 

Ericurus.—Sit down by 
fatigued. 

Menan.—The sun is now ascending the heavens 
at full speed. I prefer the white dapples of his 
horses, such as I saw when we were starting to- 
gether, to their fume and foam which I now feel 
about me. Ah, Epicurus! I wish I was as thin 
as you are. A few stadions make me drag my 
heels after me with a chain about them. 

Eric.—If you were as thin and angular as I 
am, the arts would have lost a rich ornament. 
Your statue, in a sitting posture, is the most beau- 
ful and the most characteristic of any in our city. 
There is ease in thoughtfulness, and pleasantry in 
wisdom ; there is also a warm day, like the present, 
in the attitude. 

Menan.—The gods be gracious to me! but they 
have scarcely left breath enough in my body to 
walk twenty more paces. 

Eric.—And why should you ? 

Menay.—To gather another cyclamer. Since 
the last, Actene has bequeathed to you, I hear, 
the greater part of her property; just as if her 
wishes that you would espouse her Termissa had 
been accomplished. 

Eric.—We were born in the same Olympiad, if 
not in the same Archonate. ‘Thramites, her hus- 
band, was willing and desirous that I should edu- 
cate their daughter. 
him to hear me, while she was yet a child. 


you seem 
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obliged to take in payment these occasionally; ang 
he consulted me what authors the little girl shoul 
read. Never was I more puzzled; at last [ rr. 
commended “ Aisop’s Fables’’ and the “ Histories 
of Herodotus ;”” but under my tuition. The pions 
mother stealthily interfered, but I dissembled my 
knowledge of this interference. Termissa was ad. 
monished by me to obey her in all things, especially 
in regard to the gods. 

Menan.—-You astonish me. 

Ertc.—My good Menander! obedience to 
parents, in all things lawful, is the most sacred of 
duties, and the earliest to be taught. We know 
not what the gods may hereafter give us, or intend 
for us; but we do know that they have given us 
parents. We do know that parents love us ip. 
stinctively, and that one of them hath suffered 
much for us ere she kuew us. Gratitude then, 
which is the better part of religion, and worth all 
the rest, even of the purer, draws us towards the 
sources of our existence. 


Menan.—Leontion has related to me that her. 


friend Termissa was averse to study. 

Eric.—The fault, if there is any fault in it, 
is mine. I would not perplex, or suffer her to be 
perplexed, by systems of what we call philosophy. 
3ut we often read together a few pages of Natural 
History from the entertaining and instructive pages 
of Aristotle. 

Menan.— What is become of the numerous 
volumes collected by her father ? 

Eric.—They are sold, and carried to Alex- 
andria. 

Mernan.—Actene, it is said, bequeathed them 
all to you, together with the rest of her property. 

Eric-—She did. 

Menan.—And you sold them ? 

Epic.—No, indeed; but in my small house 
there is no room for books or property. It could, 
however, hold a porphyry vase large enough for a 
child to bathe in, and two additional volumes, one 
the Odyssea, the other the poems of Simonides. 

Menan.—Dissemble no more your love of poe- 
try; one of these contains the most imaginative, 
the other the purest, the tenderest, the most 
elegant. 

Eric.—The Odyssea was my delight in boy- 
hood. 

Menan.—Simonides must have drawn forth 
some of your earliest and your latest tears. 

Eric.—For which reason I was resolved they 
should draw forth none more precious. Two years 
before the death of Termissa, I found her with 
these pages in her hands. ‘ Termissa,” said I, 
“give me the smile that does not sparkle 80. The 
sparkle ran down her cheeks, the smile left it. 
“ Give me that book.” She gave it, and I took it 
home. Within the hour I returned, carrying the 
Odyssea with-me. She was sitting alone, not ex- 
pecting me, yet looking as one expectant. “ Thank 


learned as he was, he had collected many books, | yon’’ said she, “thant you, Epicurus! It was 


some in Athens, some in Miletus, some on the 
borders of the Nile. Being a merchant, he was 
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founded. “ Termissa,” said I, “ we will make an 
. Here is a book containing more true 
tenderness than yours does, together with trials of 
endurance, victory over vain wishes, reward for | 
fdelity, and return to domestic peace.” One | 
deeper sigh ensued. | 
Menan.—Long treasured in the bosom of | 
Bpicurus, it now breathes softly on his friends. 


Eric.—Seven years, or nearly eight, has that 
shadow gone among those other shadows which 
ranish in succession from the earth. Can you tell 
me, could I ever tell myself, whether she has left | 
me more of pain or pleasure ? It seems to me | 
that I thought of her while she was living with | 
less of tenderness thanI do now. Often with | 
anxiety then, now with none. Memory grows | 
more and more merciful ; and the harrow roots up | 
the weeds for wholesome seeds to grow. | 


Menan.—When we met in this garden last year, 
we threw away on politics as much time as we 
could have counted a hundred in, and been better 
employed in doing it. Leontion tells me that you 
no longer are communicative with her about her 
younger friend. Hardly then can I expect that 
you will be more so with me, desirous as I am of 
hearing whatever I can learn about one who 
brought to you so much happiness. 


Eric.—Incredulous as you must be, Leontion 
was jealous. No wonder, you laugh. 


Menan.—lIncredulity is not much addicted to 
laughter. Four years are somewhat more than an 
Olympiad in the days of women. Such, if I re- 
member, was about the difference in theirs ; and 
Leontion must now have seen the lugubrious flight 
of thirty years. She speaks of you with reverence, 
which a man beyond fifty must do his best to bear. 
I suspect that my seated figure would hardly have 
procured for me such an expression. And now, 
may I ask of you whether you possess any little | 
statue of the sweet Termissa ? 

Eric.—None. 

Menan.—My question, I fear, is imprudent, 
and offends. 

Eric.—Fear no such a thing. Whatever is in- 
teresting to me, is interesting to my friend. 


Menan,—The spring, I remember, waited for 
Termissa, and would not go without her. 


Evic.—We crowned her with some of the flow- 
ers she had cherished. Maternal fondness, not 
without an apprehension that her beauty might 
attract the Macedonian, kept her within the house, 
when the fresh air might bave been beneficial to 
her health. 

_ Meway.—O Epicurus ! in my own despite, and 
in despite of my piety, you drive me again into 
politics, Never have I cursed the Macedonians so 
heartily for the shame and sorrow they have in- 
flicted on us, as for the few of them which dark- 
ened the house of Termissa. And now let me 
repeat to you a few verses which are neither comic 
nor consolatory ; nor such perhaps as will ever be 
Sung at the festivals of those barbarians. They 
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are more applicable to the people of Attica, and 


- some others :— 


Ye whom your earthly gods condemn to heave 
The stone of Sisyphas uphill for ever, 

Do not, if ye have heard of him, believe, 
As your forefathers did, that he was clever. 


Strength in his arm, and wisdom in his head, 
He would have hur!'d his torment higher still, 
And would have broaght them down with it, instead 
Of thus turmoiling at their wanton will. 


Eric.—Methinks it would have been more god- 
like if they had inspired him to break the stone, 
and had kept him to mend the roads with it. But 
such imaginations are as ill adapted to our garden 
as iron benches would be offering us rest, and giving 
us uneasiness and disquiet. If hereabout are only 
a few tufts of smooth and soft grass, we need not, 


_ however, peer into every quarter for the sharpest 


flints to set our feet on. If we have no images of 
nymphs and naiads let us, at least, be exempt from 
such as represent the stronger animals tearing and 
devouring the weaker. 


Menan.—We have numerous artists chiselling 
in this school who thrive prodigiously. 


Eric.—Verily the stones are broken small 
enough, but the other party will never do the 
business, with their present overseers. You have 
taken me for a moment out of the chamber in 
which I loved to linger. 


Menan.—If there is no indiscretion in the 
request, I would entreat to enter it with you 
again; for I much admired the chamber of that 
powerful and innocent girl, and I have often been 
desirous of seeing it reflected by you in some calm 
later hour ; the hour is now come. 

Eric.—There is cheerfulness in the sunshine, 
but there is somewhat in the dusk beyond the best 
of cheerfulness. Light was withdrawn from me 
with Termissa; but it is not in the glare of day 
that we sce the stars and fecl the coolness of the 
heavens. In the morn of life we are alert, we are 
heated in its noon, and only in its decline do we 
repose. 

Menan.—But you in every stage of it have 
been temperate and serene. 

Eric.—None are; but some greatly more than 
others. Abstinence from public life, and from 
general society, has given me leisure for thought 


and meditation. Metrodorus and you are the only 
_men I have admitted to familiarity. 


Menan.—Never were two more different. 

Eric.—In habitudes and pursuits. You propel 
your thoughts into action, and throw wisdom into 
the gaping mouth of the laughing multitude. 
Metrodorus turns his little fish on the gridiron over 
a handful of charcoal, puts it between two slices of 
black bread and two rows of ready teeth, swallows 
a large cupful of fresh water, and sleeps soundly 
after it. 

Mewnan.—I doubt whether Termissa would have 
been contented with his repast. 

Eric,—She preferred her mother’s, and even 
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mine, although I seldom offered to her more than 
a small basketful of well ripened fruit, which she 
usually carried home with her ; because the figs of 
this garden, especially the green and the yellow, 
were in favour with her mother. 

Meyay.—And now tell me, if not disagreeable 
to you, how-it happened that her mother, so fond 
of her, never thought of employing a sculptor to 
retain her youth and beauty. 

Eric.—Earlier she might never have thought of 
losing her ; later, when I suggested that it should 
be done in the meridian of her health and love- 
liness, she laughed at my enthusiasm, “ Zime enough 

” said she. O Menander! what miseries in all 

have these three words produced! How many 
duties have they caused to be unfulfilled! how 
many keen regrets have they excited! When the 
mother saw, or fancied she saw, that her girl’s slen- 
der form grew slenderer, she sent for the same 
sculptor who had been so successful in me. Ter- 
missa was never disobedient to her mother, but she 
now was incompliant. Was it that I might be sent 
for to give my opinion? I was sent for, and went. 
Several days had passed since I had seen her. She 
was now sitting on the bedside, ina close yellow 
tunic, not reaching the grey sandals. ‘See how 
thin she is,” said Actene. I stopped the hand 
that was on the shoulder! Termissa smiled ap- 
provingly. “Do you desire my bust, O Epicurus ?” 
“ Bust ? child! statue we want.” She opened her 
eyes wide, turned them away from us, caught up 
her pillow, buried her face in it, and said, almost 





Termissa,” said I, “we will have no statue, no 
bust.” She turned round languidly and kissed my 
hand and cheek ; then, turning to her mother, she 
said to her, “Thank for me, bless for me, Eqi- 
curus.” Little thought I, and little thought Ae. 
tene, that our beloved one was so soon about to 
leave us. My visits had been frequent, but jp. 
regular. Usually I went to the house at noon, 
when the citizens and soldiers were at dinner oy 
asleep ; and the distance was short. Actene told 
me that one day, shortly after the customary hour, 
she found her child weak and fevered, and could 
not refrain from telling her. The reply was, «] 
may be weak and feverish, but Epicurus is wiser 
than either of us, and if he were not confident and 
certain of my speedy recovery, he would not have 
been absent from us three whole days.” Indeed J 
was unaware of any danger. The first day Actene 
sent her maid for me, and I met her on the road, 
On my first inquiry, she told me her young mis. 
tress had recovered all her freshness and had gained 
more. I found it true. The morning was exces. 
sively hot. I kissed her forehead; she took my 
hand and kissed it. ‘‘ Remember the strawberries,” 
said she, and a faint blush and fainter smile played 
momentarily over her cheek. ‘“ The blossoms must 
be dropping fast, and the fruit must be setting; 
water it for me; I cannot go and help you.”” She 
sighed, leaned forward, and I caught her in my 
arms. “ Kind heart,” said Actene to me; she 
might have said, broken one. Inconsiderate! in- 
consistent! When Termissa had for ever ceased to 


inaudibly, “ O mother, mother!” ‘We will have | weep, I wept. 
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It is not many years since, that among the com- 
mercial circles of St. Petersburgh, no name was 
mentioned with more respect than that of Andreas 
Diebitsch, as a good man, an honest trader, and an 
energetic man of business; combined qualities that 
had not only filled his warehouses with goods, but 
also his coffers with gold, and made him the owner 
of bonds and securities, and many other valuable 
properties. Still he relaxed, not in his efforts, but 
went on adding and still adding, as if he feared 
want might overtake him before the death that his 
white hairs might have whispered was drawing very 
near. 
And to inherit all this wealth he had but two 
grand children, the orphan daughters of his only 
son ; two sweet, gentle, soft-eyed girls, whose 
hearts were bound closely together in the concen- 
trated affection there were so few to share; wear- 
ing their costly robes, and dwelling in their luxu- 
rious home, with the simple unconsciousness of 
those who have never known ought else ; and, un- 
thinking of the large dowries their grandfather 
was so diligently increasing, living happily among 





the flowers in their summer garden, and the birds 
by their winter stove. 

Without other companionship, Petrowna and 
Mata Diebitsch had grown to womanhood—for 
they had from their childhood been motherless, and 
their grandfather had never introduced them to the 
amusements that brightened the youth of others of 
their sex. In their simplicity they never 
them ; but within the high walls that shut them 
out from the world, they lived lives as calm and 
beautiful as their flowers, and their hearts were 
light as their birds when they poured forth their 
morning song. Beyond those walls they never 
went, except to mass, or sometimes for a summer 
sail on the moon-lit Neva, or in winter for a drive 
over the snow in their sledge. 

In this tranquil life years had passed on, and 
already Petrowna was twenty-two. It was 4 
birthday, and in honour of the occasion the sis 
ter’s were to drive twelve miles out of St. Peters- 
burgh, to visit Petrowna’s nurse, carrying with 
them a whole sledge full of gifts. It was  beautt- 
ful morning, and the sun shone almost as brightly 
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as he was wont to do on their annual summer ex- 
ion to visit Mata’s nurse. Wrapped in warm 
furs, they hardly felt the cold air as they were 
drawn over the snow with almost railroad speed by 
their high-bred English horses; while on the clear 
air rang pleasantly out the musical chimes of 

the bells which decorated their horses’ harness, and 
were the only tokens of their otherwise silent ap- 


On they went with their merry music over the 
firm snowy roads, between the lofty snow-banks ; 
through the villages, with their snow-covered cot- 
tages, and snow-encrusted trees; and across fro- 
yen rivers whose very existence was hidden in 
snow, until they arrived at the cottage of nurse 
Nichola, with its rugged wooden walls, gay with 
bright coloured pictures painted on bark, and its 
abundant sheep-skins, that were more comfortable 
than sightly ; while in holiday costume beside the 
stone, sat the rosy-cheeked old dame, awaiting this 
annual visit. But it must needs be a brief one, 
for already the sun was stooping over the pine 
forests to the south-west, and the short day would 
soon be ended ; and leaving behind them the gifts 
that hardly consoled Nichola for their departure, 

. they, sprang into their sledge, and were whirled off 
with all the speed of three horses, scarce conscious 
of the light, well-poised, vehicle behind them. 

Onward the horses dashed, as if rejoicing that 
each step brought them nearer home; over the 
snowy hills, and down the icy declivities they 
bounded with the same fleetness ; while the sisters 
laughed gaily, as the trees and cottages seemed 
flashing past them, and the driver’s eyes sparkled 
with the excitement of their race-like speed. At 
length, in descending a steeper hill than ordinary, 
the sledge gave an unexpected slant, lost its 
balance, and fell over, burying the whole party in 
the snow, while the horses, entangled among the 
traces, kicked violently. 

An overturn among the snow is generally more 
a ludicrous than a distressing accident ; but they 
had fallen from some height, and that tells, even 
though the resting place be snow, and not only 
was the driver’s arm broken by a kick from a horse, 
but Petrowna lay insensible, from a blow received 
from some projection of the sledge. Mata, and 
the maid who had accompanied them, knelt by her, 
almost in despair, while the uninjured man-servant 
was fruitlessly endeavouring to catch the head of 
the foremost horse, when the distant tinkle of 
sledge-bells came floating over the snow. With 
what stilled anxious hearts they listened, lest the 
sledge should not be coming that way. But 
louder and louder grew the welcome sound, and in 
a few minutes the sledge appeared over the top of 
the hill. At once it drew up, and its oecupants— 

4 gentleman and two servants—came to their aid. 
With this new assistance, the horses were soon 
got on their feet, the sledge replaced, and, with 
more difficulty, Petrowna restored to consciousness. 
The st watched in silence her sister and 
servant bathing her temples and hands with some 
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strong spirit he had given them; his eyes dwelt 
earnestly on the delicate features, now almost as 
white as the snow around her, the dark brown 
silken tresses, swept back from her brow, and the 
little hands crossed unconsciously upon her breast 
— perhaps he thought how much she resembled a 
blighted lily. At length she gave a deep sigh, 
while the eyelids quivered, and opened on a scene 
she could not comprehend. For a moment, the 
gentleman—whom his servant addressed as Count 
Arickoff—retired, but the next he returned, to 
carry Petrowna to his sledge, for their own was too 
much injured to be fit for their reception—though 
one of the Count’s servants was to remain with 
their own to arrange it for bringing home the 
wounded man. 

Thenceforward the lives of the sisters was far 
less lonely, for rarely did a day pass that brought 
not Count Arickoff to their house—first to inquire 
for Petrowna (who was for some time an invalid), 
and then on a variety of excuses, so slight that 
the sisters could scarcely remember what they 
were, yet sufficient to procure his admission to 
those who were so unconscious of etiquette as 
these unworldly girls, and their searce more worldly 
grandfather, though it is but doing the merchant 
justice to say that he never suspected the young 
noble had any motive in his visits (unless it might 
be to drink his fine wines), for in his eyes his 
granddaughters were still two children, who could 
not by any possibility influence the actions of 
any. 

But there was one more clearsighted—Alexis 
Federoff, a young clerk of the merchant, who, 
being an orphan, had lived in his house from his 
youth. With a lowering brow and suspicious eye 
did he note each visit of the Count, and from the 
retired corner where he sat, apparently occupied 
with a book, did he watch his every word and 
look. But soon the young clerk’s brow cleared 
and his eye grew calm, as he perceived that all the 
Count’s attention was bestowed on Petrowna, and 
that Mata—in his eyes the fairer and gentler—sat 
by almost unnoticed. And, half unconsciously to 
herself, Petrowna learned to prize this homage, and 
to watch as the usual hour came round for the 
young Count’s step. And rarely did he fail her, 
but, with some song or flower for her, or newly 
arrived tidings from the seat of war for the mer- 
chant, he made his daily appearance. 

“He was a good youth and a kind,” said the 
old man, and his granddaughter’s young heart 
echoed the words. They lived too far apart from 
the usual circles of Count Arickoff to hear the 
rumours that were rife among them—that he was 
a spendthrift and a gambler —that there was 
nothing left to need locking in his ancestral coffers 
—that he had exhausted well-nigh every mode of 
raising money, and that enormous debts were 
pressing upon him. Had Andreas Diebitsch heard 
this, he might have remembered the large fortunes 
of his ‘s—had Petrowna heard it 
she would have wept herself to sleep, instead of 


; 
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sinking placidly into it with the echo of Arickoff’s 
softest tones murmuring in her ear. 

Time passed on, and brought changes with it. 
Alexis Federoff no longer sat in his usual place, for 
he was gone for a year to Copenhagen to look after 
a business transaction. Before he went he bowed 
himself down in lowly reverence before Mata, and 
confessed the love that had filled his heart for 
years—a love that dared ask for no return ; and, 
pressing his lips on Mata’s hand, he went forth on 
his journey, leaving her in tears. A few week's 
more and the old merchant closed his eyes on his 
gold, and was borne to his last resting-place with 
all the pomp of wealth. The sisters mourned 
deeply for their aged relative, who had been so 
tender of them, and so kind. He reaped the 
reward in the tears shed on his grave; and it was 
long ere even Petrowna could be consoled, though 
Count Arickoff was not wanting in kindness and 
sympathy. 

By Andreas Diebitsch’s will, trustees were ap- 
pointed for the winding up of his affairs. As his 
granddaughters were of age, no guardians were 
required for them ; and in their hands, according 
to his will, were placed all his private papers, which 
the trustees recommended their examining at once. 
It is a painful task, this opening the unknown 
thought-chambers of those who have passed away, 
and looking on things that were perhaps never 
meant to meet our eyes—relics of bygone days 
they thought they had destroyed. With hearts 
awed and trembling, Petrowna and Mata entered 
on the duty. But ere long their cheeks faded to 
an ashy hue, and their hands clasped each other ; 
while each looked on her sister’s face with eyes of 
stony despair. 

For hours they sat motionless, as if petrified by 
sudden calamity. The sun shone down gladdeningly 
on their fair faces, but they were unconscious of 
his smile; the roses tapped against the window, 
and the birds sang from their golden cages in the 
garden; but they heard them not. At last a ser- 
vant came to say that Count Arickoff was waiting 
in their morning room. 


“Say we cannot see him—tell him what we are 
doing,”’ said Petrowna hastily; and the servant 
retired. 


The spell was broken, and they threw themselves 
into each others arms, with a violent burst of 
weeping. “ We are alone now in the world!” 
on cried ; and they clung almost wildly to each 
other. 


In those few hours were concentrated for the 
two young girls more than the grief of many a 
lifetime. A blighting horror, that no time could 
ever remove, had settled upon them ; a thick dark- 
ness, such as they knew had enveloped many others, 
yet never thought could reach themselves—had 
overwhelmed them without hope of escape—they, 
the wealthy, the refined, the gently-nurtered, were 
bondswomen—serfs, the property of a master 
whose will they must obey! No wonder their 





young hearts almost broke beneath so terrible q 
revelation. 

With what agonised astonishment did they read 
the tale of how their serf grandfather had—ac. 
cording to a custom frequent in Russia—on pay. 
ment of asmall annual quit-rent to his owner 
Count Valousky, been permitted to engage in trade 
on his own account, and by his energy and intel. 
ligence risen from a very humble position to wealth 
and consideration, each year paying with his jp. 
creased means a larger tribute. As time went on, 
he married a poor, but free woman, who passed 
away without ever discovering that, by her mar. 
riage, she had become a serf. She left a son, serf 
born, like his father, and in his turn, he married a 
free woman, a Dane ; and both had gone down to 
their graves, leaving to their children this fearfyl 
inheritance. ' 

“ Many times have I entreated to be allowed to 
purchase my freedom,” wrote the old merchant to 
his granddaughters, “ but in vain; neither my old 


master, nor his son, the present Count, would hear ° 


of it. Nevertheless, writg to him yourselves, my 
beloved ones ; he is an old man now, and perhaps 
in the thought that death is drawing near he may 
have mercy on your youth and innocence.” 

At once the sisters wrote, offering any sum their 
owners liked to ask, for their redemption—for what 
would have been poverty to them so that they were 
but free. And when the letter was gone they 
wandered about the garden, clasped tightly hand 
in hand, as if to strengthen their failing courage ; 
now and then, in their sisterly love, speaking some 
word of hollow hope, that came not from the heart, 
while at every rustling leaf, and opening door, 
they trembled in fear of the answer for which yet 
they pined. They saw no one; even Arickoff, dear 
as he was, Petrowna could not meet him, with that 
secret on her heart; and Mata remembered sadly 
that there was an immeasurably greater abyss than 
ever between her and Alexis Federoff ; and that he 
stood, as compared to her, on a lofty elevation, 
from which he could only descend at the price of 
peace and liberty. 

At length the reply came. Their petition was 
refused. “I cannot free you,” wrote the old 
Count, whose hand trembled from age, “I have 
madc a vow never to liberate a serf, and I cannot 
break it. But I will never oppress you, only pay 
me the same tax as your grandfather did, and you 
may enjoy his wealth in peace. God bless you, my 
children !” 

There was then no hope, they must remain 
bondwomen. The very gentleness and kindnessof the 
words with which their proprietor sought to soften 
the matter by the manner, showed that he would 
never be brought to rescind his unholy vow. Until 
the denial came, they did not know how much 
they had hoped for success; and even the promise 
that they should be permitted to live unmolested 
had litle power to soften their disappointment. 

They spoke to each other of resignation, and of 
thankfulness that their lot was not worse; 
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they strove to reason themselves into it; but they 
pined and drooped, like flowers deprived of air 
and water, and a blight fell upon them left by the 
expiring breath of their extinguished hopes. Count 
Arickoff’s visits, too, which they could no longer 
avoid, brought with them another pang, to 
Petrowna so distressing, that a severe nervous ill- 
ness attacked her. The poor girl hoped that her 
sickness was unto death; that the great God 
would loose the bonds in which man had so tightly 
bound her; and, though Mata wept bitterly, she 
scarce could grudge her beloved sister the boon of 
release. But it pleased God otherwise, and after 
atime, by the strong aid of youth, she began to 
recover, and then, as soon as possible, they left St. 
Petersburg for Helsingfors, with the avowed 
object of seeking change of air, but the far stronger 
secret one of avoiding Count Arickoff, who, on his 

was anxiously awaiting Petrowna’s restoration 
to health—for his difficulties were becoming daily 

r. 

One day there came an unexpected messenger 
to Count Arickoff, to apprise him of the death of 
a distant relative, whose heir he was. How he 
rejoiced ‘in his heart, while he affected regret with 
“his lips, and without one thought of Petrowna, he 
hastened from St. Petersburg to take possession of 
his new inheritance, though his joy was considerably 
damped by finding it much beneath his expectation, 
and quite inadequate to remedy the ruin wrought 
by years of prodigality and immense losses at the 
gaming table. So he resolved to search if there 
was not some way of making his possessions more 
equal to his necessities ; and it was not long before 
his fertile mind discovered an expedient. 

Meanwhile, hearing Arickoff was gone, the sis- 

ter’s returned to St. Petersburgh, sad, subdued, 
but calm, and prepared to submit patiently to their 
strong, though unseen chain. But one day there 
came to them a messenger with the tidings that 
their old master was dead, and that his successor 
required their presence at his estate, and that he 
would himself appoint persons to look after their 
affairs. 
Of all the thoughts of Petrowna and Mata since 
the discovery of their serfdom, all their imaginings 
of the various sorrows it might bring upon them, 
none had equalled this terrible reality; for, inex- 
perienced as they were, they at once perceived that 
the measure of liberty that their father and grand- 
father had enjoyed was not to be their portion, but 
that they were to taste the reality of slavery; and 
somehow there came into their minds the suspicion 
that the wealth their grandfather had amassed was 
the cause of all. 

And for them there was no redress—no sanc- 
tuary ; the life they had hitherto led was by favour, 
not by right. The children of bondage, they must 
submit unmurmuringly to their master’s will; and 
silently, though with many tears, they left the 
sumptuous home to which they should never return, 
and entered the rude cart that was to convey them 
to their destination. During that long and weary 
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journey, the sisters asked no question, made no 


complaint of the manifold hardships for which their 
previous life had so little fitted them, nor spoke, 
unless spoken to; but sat silently side by side, 
clinging to each other as they had done in all 
their previous misfortunes—a mutual comfort and 
yet sorrow in the thought of the dear one’s 
sufferings. 

At length they arrived at their owner's estate ; 
and there their misery met with one of the greatest 
aggravations of which it was capable, by finding 
that it was to Petrowna’s devoted lover they owed 
this new calamity. Petrowna was almost stunned 
by the discovery. Had it come at an earlier 
period, it might have caused her another illness ; 
but the sisters were already grown old in sorrow, 
and though it wounded the young girl deeply, it 
was borne patiently as a portion of her burthen. 

Count Arickoff did not remain to face his vic- 
tims—he had already returned to the capital; and 
when attired in peasant’s dress the delicately nur- 
tured Petrowna and Mata were placed in the 
Count’s dairy to toil beneath the eye of a serf- 
taskmistress, he was himself lawfully paying his 
debts with the wealth Andreas Diebitsch had 
gathered, and lulling his conscience with fresh 
draughts of pleasure in the luxurious city of St. 
Petersburg. 

Twelve months passed, and with the same resigna- 
tion with which they had met their change of 
fortune, the serf-sisters continued to labour among 
the rugged untutored beings to whose level they 
were now reduced, and whose rude jests and rough 
manners added much to their sufferings. Two or 
three times in the interval the Count had visited 
the estate, but they had neither seen him nor heard 
of his coming; it was even rumoured among the 
domestics that he was soon to be married to a 
wealthy lady—and still the sisters remained in 
ignorance of it. 

One day Petrowna had been despatched to the 
house—from which the dairy was at some distance 
—with a cheese. As she was returning her eye 
fell on rather an uncommon wild flower that had 
been a favourite of hers in former days, and that 
as such had often formed part of the bouquets that 
Count Arickoff used to bring her. She plucked 
it and clasped it to her heart as an old friend, and 
shed a flood of tears over it, as if relating to it her 
sorrows. But soon the emotion passed, and she 
went on quietly, though her hands still clasped the 
flower with which so many remembrances were 
entwined. 

Wrapped in thoughts of the past Petrowna had 
almost forgotten the present, when at a sudden 
turning in the path some one almost came against 
her. She started back in surprise, and so did the 
stranger, and Petrowna Diebitsch and Count 
Arickoff stood face to face. How deeply the pcor 
girl coloured at this meeting with her unworthy 
lover, as deeply almost as if her bondage had been 
her crime ; while, with some inarticulate words, the 
Count hurried past. Dut strive as he would the 
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remembrance of that drooping wasted form, those 
pale cheeks, and the soft eyes with their expres- 
sion of unutterable sadness, haunted him, and 
would not be exorcised even by large draughts of 
wine; and when morning came he hastened away, 
after delivering certain orders to his steward. 

All Russia was expecting with dread the pro- 
mulgation of a ukase, commanding a new con- 
scription, both free peasauts and serf owners looking 
upon the men draughted off as lost to them for 
ever. It was this matter brought Count Arickoff 
to his estate, to arrange with his steward for the 
marriages of all the more valuable of his male 
serfs, or souls, as they are termed, so that there 
should remain only a few of the more idle and 
worthless ones available for the conscription. As 
there were more serf-maidens on the estate than 
batchelors, and as neither party were allowed to 
raise any difficulty, these marriages would be 
easily arranged; and great was the laughter and 
jesting among the heedless young serf-girls as to 
whether they were to be of the marrying party, 
and if so, wonders as to whom fate—that is to say 
their master—would bestow them on. 

“TI should not mind marrying Timaphe, the 
wheelwright,” observed one among them, “ for 
he is tall and bright cheeked. Who would’st 
thou choose Mata, and thou, Petrowna, if ye were 
asked ?” 

The sisters turned even paler than usual as they 
bent over their tasks without reply, while one of 
their giddy companions exclaimed, laughing :— 

**T am sure thy choice would not be Petrowna’s, 
for when Timaphe looks at her at mass she turns 
her back.” 

Those around laughed merrily, while Mari 
scowled darkly at the speaker, but held her peace. 

But the jesting gave place to tears, when next 
day the partners in marriage were declared; for 
though the men’s wishes had been consulted, the 
maidens” had not, and few were they to whom fell 
the lot they would have chosen. Peter, the 
gardener, the beloved of Mari’s silencer, was to 
become Mari’s husband, while Timaphe, the wheel- 
wright, was adjudged to Petrowna, and Jackka, the 
blacksmith, to Mata. 

This shock, the heaviest that had fallen upon 
them since the discovery of their bondage, almost 
paralysed the sisters, and they sank into their un- 
failing refuge, cach others arms, in despairing 
silence. But soon the weeping and bitter com- 
plaints around restored them to thought and 
energy. The patient endurance with which they 
had borne all their previous humiliations vanished 
before this cruel malignity, and they sought the 
steward, and with prayers and tearful entreatics 


misery. The man in authority shook his head, and 
roughly bade them go back to their work. 


**Only speak to Count Arickoff first,” entreated | 


Mata, humbly—‘“He knows how differently we 
have been brought up, and I am sure he would not 
ask this terrible sacrifice.” 
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The steward laughed mockingly. 

“Tt was your master’s especial orders that you 
and Petrowna should be married, and sent to liye 
at the east end of the estate, where we are going 
to build workshops. Your questions are answered, 
so now go.” 

The unhappy girls needed no second bidding; 
but Mata had to lead poor Petrowna along their 
homeward path, as if she had been a weak child. 
The affection that in happier days had filled her 
heart for Count Arickoff had long since died away 
beneath his treachery and cruelty ; but this crown. 
ing act of tyranny seemed to find a spot in her 
heart yet unhealed, and there it tortured her 
almost beyond endurance. 

While Petrowna wept that night, Mata sat by 
her side and pondered whether, though all mankind 
had deserted them, by God’s aid they might not 
be able to deliver themselves; and, before morning 
broke, she aroused Petrowna to listen to a plan of 
escape—a hazardous and little hopeful one, it was 
true, but still possible of succeeding ; and if they 
failed and were brought back, their lot could not 
be worse than was now intended. 

The next night—it was Saturday night, and on 
the morrow they might not be missed—the sisters 
crept out of their little hut, stole silently across the 
estate, and went out on the wide steppe, without 
knowing or thinking whither their steps might lead 
them, and only solicitous to avoid the trodden paths 
and the neighbourhood of man. With this desire 
they toiled on through gloomy woods, round the 
rugged bases of mountains, and across dreary 
morasses and steppes, weary, footsore, but light- 
hearted—for so far they had escaped the pursuit 
that they doubted not was abroad. Unmurmuriagly 
they slept in the hollows of the trees or rocks, and 
eked out the two days’ bread they had brought 
with them, with barberries, wild plums, and the 
eges of birds that made their nests on the 
ground. 

At length they came to the banks of a rapid 
river, and cheered by its merry murmuring and 
plashing, they journeyed by its side. As they ad- 
vanced, the voices of men were borne on the breeze 
from behind them, and in great alarm they hastened 
on. Still the strangers gained upon them, and at 
length the fugitives fairly ran. At a sudden bend 
in the river they saw a small boat lying by the 
bank, and without a thought, save of escape, they 
sprang into it and pushed it from the shore. 

To whom the voices belonged, the sisters never 
knew, for ere they came in sight the swift stream 


had swept them round another bend in the wind- 


ing course. And now they found themselves afloat 


on a strange element, without the power of get- 
begged that they might be spared this surpassing | ting back to land, or of guiding their boat while 


_ they were in it. 


Still their hearts faltered not ; 
there could be no dangers before them equal to 
those they left behind; and day after day, they sat 
in the skiff, as it bore them on along the wide 

river, drinking of its waters and eating sparingly 
of the little store of biscuits they found on board; 
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and when night came, lying down beneath the stars 


in peaceful trust in His mercy who had preserved 


them through so many dangers. 
Five days after they floated out on a broader 


water covered with ships and boats, as they had 
seen in their native Neva; but here the water was 
wider, and when they would have drank of it they 
found it bitter ; and then they knew they were upon 
the sea. Under other circumstances, it would have 
been a fearful position for those two unskilled girls 
on the sea in that fragile boat; but now they had 
po terrors save for the land, and He who tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb, chained it for these 
forlorn ones, and the waves dashed not against their 
bark too roughly. 

On the third day there was no wind, and the sea 
currents floated them nearer and nearer a little ves- 
sel that lay becalmed, until at length they were 
nearly alongside. Suddenly Mata uttered a scream 
of joy—there, leaning over the side of the vessel, 


and looking wonderingly at the little boat, was | 








Alexis Federoff. Then he recognised them, tanned, 
wasted, and travel-stained as they were, for the 
granddaughters of his old employer, to discover 
whom he had made so many and such fruitless 
efforts, and for whose sake he was even now re- 
turning to Copenhagen, to endeavour to enlist their 
mother’s family in the pursuit. 

But now that need was over; and for the sis- 
ters there should be no more sorrow, no more 
bondage ; but they must endeavour to find peace 
and happiness in the free Danish land. Alexis 
Federoff’s home was humble, but Mata must for- 
give that for the love’s sake that would fain have 
brought her to a palace ; and the brother and sis- 
ter’s love that would there surround her, must 
make it a happy home to Petrowna, too, until some 
future day when she might find a dearer. 

Such were Alexis Federoff’s words, as a few 
hours after, they sped across the Baltic before a 
favouring breeze ; and they all came true, save that 
Petrowna never found that dearer home. 


BE JOYFUL ALL! 


By L. M. Tuornron. 


Be joyful all! 
Creation echoes my command; be merry ! 
Think you, because down hangs the sombre pall, 
That e’er the less upsprings the purple berry ? 
Be joyful all! 


Be joyful all ! 

And take a lesson from the lambkins playing ; 

They see no destiny to mark their fall, 

And the bent crook might be the knife for slaying — 
Be joyful all! 


Be joyful all ! 
The feather’d songsters shame you for your folly ; 
Hark ! how the turtle to its mate doth call, 
Construe the note, “ Away with melancholy” — 
Be joyful all! 


Be joyful all! 

E’en Heav’n itself delighteth not in sadness, 

We are told, that when from an eternal fall 

A mortal’s saved,—its vaults resound with gladness ; 
Be joyful all! 


Be joyful all! 
Come kinsmen, friends, and neighbours, banish sorrow, 
Seize the bright pleasure while ‘tis at your call, 
You cannot say that joy will reign ¢o-morrow— 

Be joyful all! 


Be joyful all ! 
Let forms of every colour dance with gladness ; 
We'll raise the aged folk perchance they fall, 
And wisdom, guiding mirth, shall banish sadness— 
Be joyful all ! 
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MEMOIRS OF 


We have noticed the progress of this biography 
twice, after the appearance of the second, and then 
after the publication of the fourth volume. It is 
now completed by the issue of the seventh volume. 
The fifth volume commences with 1831, the strug- 

for political reform, Mr. Buckinguam’s can- 
vass of Sheffield, and all matters of a similar 
kind. The biographers have taken a pleasure, ap- 
parently, in supplying dates of trivial affairs, which 
nobody scarcely cares to remember until they are 
wanted, when they would be convenient if they 
could be easily found. The 5th, 6th, and 7th vo- 
Jumes resemble their predecessors in supplying 
evidence that the biographers must have conspired 
to write their friend’s life while he was in their 
presence. We could not otherwise explain the 
long reports of conversations between Everett and 
Montgomery, or Holland and Montgomery, which 
abound in them. The writers could not have fixed 
these conversations in their memories so as to fur- 
nish reports at the present date. They are there- 
fore imaginary conversations, or they were reported 
immediately after the occurrence. The biographers 
seem to have acted towards Montgomery as Bos- 
well did to Dr. Johnson; and they felt towards 
the Sheffield poet very much as the Scottish laird 
did towards the author of the “ Lives of the Poets.” 
Mr. Montgomery’s life has thus the advantage of 


seven goodly octavo volumes, written by two en- 
thusiastic admirers. Montgomery's great work on 


Missions, left him altogether exhausted. His mind 
had been overwrought. One day in the fields he 
expected that he would die suddenly there, and 
wrote his name with a pencil on a slip of paper, 
that those who found his body might know where 
to convey his corpse. This was a delusion of the 
brain, springing from disorder in the stomach. 
Montgomery must have been known personally 
to nearly all persons in Sheffield, and his identifi- 
cation would not have been difficult. 

He had abandoned all political movements, and 
he fell into a Conservative mood of mind, like 
several other notable men, who deceived themselves 
by professing a great love for peace, in takiug ven- 
geance upon their enemy. The years that con- 
tained many political changes do not shine very 
favourably in his life. The lectures which the 
poet had commenced to deliver upon poets and 
poetry, did not form the intellectual food required 
in 1832. The religious or missionary meetings that 
he addressed, were less fully attended than before. 
Politics were the ruling passion, and he had become 
non-political. He was not even decidedly an imme- 
diate abolitionist, among the anti-slavery party ; and 
in 1832, writes to a friend of “‘ a Mr. George Thomp- 
son, a Boanerges of a speaker, who by his fervid elo- 
quence, at a time of peculiar excitement, when the 
very atmosphere of our town was charged with 
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electioneering electricity, raised such commotion 
among our torpid townspeople, on the subject of 
immediate and total abolition, that an association 
for accomplishing that stupendous desideratum 
was formed during his stay, and I, although chair. 
man of the meeting, was left far behind by almost 
everybody else while the fever lasted.”’ 

It is evident that Montgomery was not at that 
time zealous for total and immediate abolition; 
and, indeed, his brethren were charged®with being 
lukewarm in the great cause, much to his sorrow, 
Cholera came down upon Sheffield, and aroused a 
new feeling. This plague was treated as a peculiar 
mode of death in that town, which authorised or 
required a distinct and novel place of interment. 
His biographers say that the victims of the pesti- 
lence were buried about a mile out of the town, on 
a pleasant eminence, since beautified by planta- 
tions, and rendered more conspicuous by a lofty 
obelisk. This spot—unconsecrated by any rite, 
except the reading of the ordinary service for 
“the burial of the dead,” and the dust of the 
victims who were thus, even in death, divided from 
their nearest kin—is celebrated by Montgomery in 
his lines entitled “‘The Cholera Mount.” He 
wrote of this cemetery of the plague as “ a place 
of a peculiar character—a field to bury strangers 
in; for they are separated from their families—a 
sad community, all of whom died of one disease.” 
A similar arrangement was adopted at York aud 
some other towns; yet the occurrence is not quite 
a quarter of a century old. Mantgomery wrote 
hymns for the services upon a day of humiliation in 
Sheffield, from which he writes: “ The fact is a fact 
—the disease has been rebuked and gradually 
abating ;” but the horrors excited by the appearance 
of this novel destroyer caused the flight of all who 
could afford to depart out of large towns, and he 
was urged to follow the common example, although 
for the first five weeks the deaths in Sheffield had 
been only 122, or thereby; but he had been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Board of Health, and 
wrote: “I am at present where I ought to be ; and 
no more than I dare run into the way of danger, 
dare I run out of it”—man’s duty beautifully and 
briefly expressed. The auiumn had passed and 
the winter had returned before the cholera had 
entirely disappeared ; and thus, in 1832, Mont- 
gomery was deprived of his ordinary summer tour 
through the Jand; but he appears to have been 
used in all exigencies by his townsmen, and was 
ready for all benevolent or philanthropic work that 
occurred, after he had ceased to serve them 
politically. 

A grotesque mingling of things, great and small, 
occurs in the arrangement of these volumes. 
1833 was not a remarkable year, and its corres 
pondence might have been advantageously curtailed. 
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GAS, POETRY, AND PENSIONS. 


The Sabbath question came into local prominence 
at the close of that year; and the poet naturally, 
and almost necessarily, opposed the views of his 
old newspaper, and many of his old friends. The 
commencement of the next year was signalised by 
similar trouble. ‘The Dissenters claims” vexed 
him on account of the “ acrimonious spirit of the 
leaders, in a conflict as unprofitable as it was un- 
seemly’—his friends say: but even Dissenters 
have claims; and injustice is not always washed 
out with rose water. The Corn-law agitation was 


.” illustrated by the rhymes of his friend 
Ebenezer Elliott, although we are told that his 
-sympathies were with the Free-traders in the 
abstract. “But,” with admirable candour, his 
friends add: ‘The movement that perplexed him 
most, at the time, and wounded him still more 
afterwards, was the foundation of a new Gas Com- 

.’ He was chairman of the old. Its shares 
had been sold for three times their original value ; 
and the new company necessarily reduced the 
profits from the productive monopoly. 

“The Deity,” by Thomas Ragg, of Nottingham, 
was dedicated to Montgomery, in 1834. He con- 
sidered “ such a work from such a man, not only 
extraordinary, considering the amount of logical 
and metaphysical reasoning which was embodied in 
it, in appropriate and often elegant versification, 
but also for the good sense and good taste—two 
of the rarest attributes of any poet, and least 
likely to characterise an uneducated one—which 
pervaded the entire production.” We presume that 
for ‘‘ uneducated” the biographers meant to write 
“self-educated,” for the author of that poem 
cannot be styled with propriety an uneducated 
man. The work itself displays the folly of the 
word. Montgomery himself wrote to Thomas 
Ragg: “If mere merit in the display of original 
genius, and learning of a very abstruse and not 
very poetical kind, were to be considered, I might 
be tempted to hazard my reputation by saying that 
no poem equal to it has been given to the public 
since the ‘Course of Time.’” The two poems are 
not similar, and Pollock’s subjects did not require 
the minutely accurate handling essential in Ragg’s 
great poem ; for it is a great work, and one which 
should have enjoyed a large reputation among the 
booksellers, being worth a bushel of books that 
have been profitable to them. 

Mr. Montgomery, in 1835, contributed to 
“Lardner’s Cyclopedia” lives of Ariosto and 
Dante ; and, probably, of other poets. His time 
was actively engaged in contributions of that 
nature. He has been charged with defective 
firmness. His friends, the biographers, quote the 
opinions of phrenologists on the subject, repeat- 
edly; and the professionals considered his physical 
developement in the bump or region of firmness 
beneath the average. His character, according to 
those who have undertaken its description, corres- 
ponded with the results given by callipers and tape. 
They apparently form a bad estimate of that 


_ presuming to judge him, even for his worst offences, 
| beyond the present world, it had been better for 





once, for all of them?—that he had never been 
another evil, on account of the “ violence of lan- | 


_gomery ascribed his treatment of Ariosto to con- 
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character. His style of writing was remarkable 
for decision and firmness. Two sentences will 
show his summing up of Ariosto. We quote 
them as illustrative of his style. “If ever man 
deserve poetical honours, Ariosto did; and if ever 
poet deserved the curse of posterity for the pros- 
titution of high talents, Ariosto does. Without 





many of his readers~-why should we not say, at 


born.” This extract indicates firmness. Mont- 
scientiousness. But mere conscientiousness in a 
wavering subject would have produced a more 
doubtful judgment—or the same judgment ex- 
pressed in more dubious language. And yet great 
conscientiousness must be—must form—great firm- a: 
ness. The latter quality will result from the mil 
habitual exercise of the former, under any develope- 
ment of the nervous system. We, however, 
assume that Montgomery was like many other 
quiet and still persons, rather positive and, per- 
haps, stiff; for we see few illustrations of a yield- 
ing temperament in these seven volumes, and he 
was not often persuaded on any important matter 
to sacrifice his own opinions and purposes. 
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Early in the same year, an additional volume of “4 ; 
his fugitive poems was published—although the iE 
ejection of Lord Melbourne froim office, and the -} 


consequent elevation of Sir Robert Peel to the 

Premiership, delayed its publication for a time—as 

poetry and politics do not agree, and great men 

know never how much they disappoint minor men, 

or interfere with their intentions, by movements on Au 
the crags and pinnacles of society. Sir Robert 1. 
Peel, however, compensated for delaying the work, i 
since, in his brief tenure of office, he bestowed EG 
upon Montgomery a pension of £150 per annum, “i! 
including Professor Airey, Mrs. Somerville, Sharon 1 
Turner, and Dr. Southey, in the same grant of 
£700 annually. Sir Robert Peel, in making this 
intimation, which was received by Montgomery, 
while upon a missionary tour to Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, stated that the compliment was paid solely 
as the reward of literary merit—which was scarcely 
necessary, for the retrogression of the Sheffield 
poet in politics reached no farther than moderate 
and respectable Whiggism. The completion of 
the instrument which secured this pension to the | 
poet is said to have been Sir Robert Peel’s last | 

official act, during that slight interruption of the | 
Whig influence. Soon afterwards, when Mr. 
Montgomery was compelled to visit London, in his .i | 
most unpoetical character of chairman ‘of the a4 
Sheffield Gas Company, and defender of a very 

inconvenient monopoly—inconvenient, namely, to 

the customers, for it was sufficiently convenient to 

the chairman and the shareholders of the com- 

pany—he called upon Sir Robert Peel to acknow- 

ledge that statesman’s generosity in the matter of 

the pension, and was invited to dine with “ be- 

tween twenty and thirty men of note,” at Sir 
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Robert’s, including Chantrey, the seulptor, and 
the Bishop of London. 

Honours were falling thick around the poet at 
this date, although the opposition to the bill of the 
new Gas Company of Sheffield, after six weeks’ 
attendance and labours’ in London failed. 


u 

} as an Official task, During his absence 
from Sheffield, Mr. Black, of Edinburgh, conveyed 
a request that he would become a candidate for 


the chair of rhetoric, then vacant in the University | 
of Edinburgh ; but he declined to accept anelection © 
which his correspondent thought would be per- | 


fectly sure. His habitual lecturing in all the 
English provincial towns, and in the metropolis, on 
poetry and poets, had in one way qualified him for 
the chair ; yet a difference exists between lecturing 
to a great audience, and to a class, although it is 
one that Montgomery would have surmounted, and 
many of his friends must have regretted that he 
declined the invitation ; but fora man who often 
seemed to be sad and suffering, he appears to have 
passed his time pleasantly, in frequent journies and 
visits to distinguished localities, addressing mis- 
sionary meetings, and lecturing on his favourites, 
the poets—the former a philanthropic and the lat- 
ter a productive kind of engagement, so that we 
are not much astonished that he forbore from 
breaking new ground. 

In 1836, he resided at the Mount, near Sheffield, 
where he remained until his death. He was then 
a great traveller, lecturing in February, at Man- 
chester; in March, at Leeds. In the same month 
he lectured at Newcastle. Early in that year he 
also contributed an introductory essay to Hatch- 
ard’s edition of ‘‘ Bishop Horne’s Commentary on 
the Psalms.’’ His lectures, we presume, however, 
were more productive than these casual essays. 
For six evenings at Newcastle, he was paid £45, 
and if Leeds and Manchester were equally good 
engagements, he had received £135 for lecturing, 
before the middle of March, 1836. These lectures 
were, however, extremely useful, and all his visits 
to the English towns were made subservient to the 
great business of his life the promotion of benevo- 
lent and religious objects. In Newcastle, he told 
an anecdote illustrative of the inequality of our 
laws, even in pensions. He was in the Treasury 
office at London, upon business connected with 
his own pension, when a military man entered on 
a similar errand, but with this difference in his 
case,—the fees charged on his signing the certifi- 
cate for a pension of £100, amounted to 20 per 
cent. on the sum. Now here, said the poet to 
himself, “ is a soldier who has fought, perhaps bled, 
for the country, who finds his £100, his whole in- 
come it may be, reduced to £80; while I, who 
never shed a drop of blood in such a cause, am 


only charged £8 16s. on £150; but, he added, a | 


more whimsical thought struck him, on getting be- 
wildered in some of the passages at Whitehall, 
viz., had he once been told that he would experience 


Mr. | 


Mosigynery did not regret the defeat materially | 
n his own account; for he had engaged in the | 
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any difficulty in finding his way owt of the T 
he should have replied that he was far more likely 
never to find his way i.’ 

The series of lectures delivered at Newcastle. 
on-Tyne, in March, were repeated at Sheffield jn 
April. We hear very frequently something of , 
poem, written by one of the biographers, “ Sheffielg 
Park’’ by name, in these volumes. It comes upon 
| the reader, or the reader comes upon it, frequently, 

The following extract will show the way in which 
it gets into notice :— 


' 


i 
' 


Something was said about accidental and designed cojngj. 
dences of sentiment in certain cases. 

Ho.tianp.—I noticed, on turning to the “ Pe] © 
land,” a day or two since, a passage strikingly similar to one 
in my poem of “ Sheffield Park.’ 

Montcomery.—Let us have the lines. 

Hor.—After adverting to the degradation of the ruins of 
the ancient manor-hquse of the Talbot’s, by intervention of 
numerous tenements of the poor, I add :— 


So with Palmyra’s prostrate marble wrecks 

The wretched Arab his mean mansion decks ; 
Rich, polished stones construct the vile abodes, ° 
And caitiffs haunt the residence of gods. 


Your lines follow the allusion to the animals that had taken 
possession of the old elephant skeleton in the desert :— 


So wandering Arabs pitch 
Their tents amidst Palmyra’s palaces ; 
So Greek and Roman peasants build their huts 
Beneath the shadow of the Parthenon. 


Mont.—The simile is one which, in substance at least, 
I had long entertained. I think something like it occars in 
my verses on “‘ The Molehill,” and afterwards in one of my 
political recapitulations, in which, contrasting the preseat 
race of Italians with their ancient :-— 


Far in the regions of the morn, 
The rising sun surveys 

Palmyra’s palaces forlorn, 
Empurpled with his rays. 

The spirits of the desert dwell 
Where Eastern grandeur shone, 

And vultures scream, hyzenas yell, 
Round beauty’s mould’ring throne, 


Montgomery thought that he had gathered the idea 
from Grainger’s ‘Ode on Solitude.” The author 
of “ Sheffield Park,” we hope, will not fail to ob- 
serve the difference between the treatment adminis- 
tered by him to his fellow men, and the language in 
which a superior poet speaks of them. In three 
lines he makes the Arab wretched, his mansion 
mean, his abode vile, and himself a caitiff—Mont- 
gomery makes the Arab “wandering,” and the 
persons who build homes out of ruins, “peasants,” 
industrious and respectable, probably. 

When May came in, the poet was off again to 
the west of England, to Exeter and Bristol, to at- 
tend the Wesleyan Missionary Anniversaries, 
| by midsummer, a collected edition of his works 
| was published in three volumes. In July of the 





| same year, he was employed partially in collecting 
_ materials for a work to be entitled the “ Christian 
_ Correspondent,” and a selection of hymns by w- 
ters before Watts. In August and September, he 
was at Scarborough, breathing the essence of sea- 
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sir from the German Ocean. One sentence which | 

in a conversation with Dr. Fisk, of the | 
United States, deserves to be transcribed, for its | 
value to all professional writers. “The doctor 

of poetical inspiration. Montgomery denied, 
if not the existence, at least the value of any 
inspiration which was relied on apart from study 
and labour ; adding, that no great work had ever yet 
been produced by an author who had not pre- 
viously amassed [the materials in his mind.” The 
doctor and the poet were both correct. Labour 
and study are essential to any great work, what- 
ever inspiration may have fallen to the lot of the 
man who attempts it ; but it would be a great gain 
4o the individuals concerned, and to the world, if 
men would consider what they are qualified to do; 
for while much “inspiration”” may be lost for 
want of study, a larger quantity of labour, proba- 
bly, is lost for want of “ inspiration”—or what- 
soever other term may be employed, for we do not 
favour the ordinary use of that one. 

A busy year was closed with a missionary tour 
to Cheltenham, Gloucester, Birmingham, and 
Burton-on-Trent, in behalf of the Moravian Society 
missions, although “the agitator” in this good work 
described himself as a sufferer from delicate health, 
and bodily illness was frequently one of his trials. 
The next year, 1837, was commenced in the same 
description of labour. He was chairman on the 
Qnd January, 1837, at a Sheffield meeting in 
behalf of the London Missionary Society. Early 
in February, the “ Christian Correspondent,” in 
three volumes, was published. It is probable that 
Montgomery made many of the selections, but his 
preliminary essay on the value of this description 
of literature, which the penny postage threatens to 
destroy, is a favourable specimen of his prose 
style. In February he was again advocating the 
Moravian missions, and he was at this period a 
casual contributor to the “ Eclectic Review.” In 
that capacity he reviewed the late Josiah Conder’s 
metrical version of the Psalms—which really is not 
a version but a paraphrase. The critic considered 
that all metrical versions must be eomparatively 
failures, because it is impossible to express in a 
more condensed form than the original the wonder- 
ful ideas and the gorgeous splendour of the psalms. 
Mr. Conder does not appear to have tried the ex- 
periment. His rendering of the Twenty-third 
Psalm, adduced as a favourable example in this 
volume, is extremely diffuse, and is a paraphrase. 
Metrical versions have generally failed, but that 
employed in Scotland—very little known as it is 
among the Churchmen and Dissenters of England 
—is greatly superior to those in use among them 
for fidelity, if not for poetical elegance—although 
we do not think that it fails in that respect. Mr. 
Conder thus renders the first verse of the Twenty- 
third Psalm :— 


With God for my shepherd I never can need ; 
He finds the fresh pastures where daily I feed ; 
By soft flowing waters he chooses my track, 





And leads, if I stray, his poor wanderer back. 


Our common version is much more majestic and 
Psalm-like :— 


The Lord’s my shepherd, [ll not want ; 
He makes me down to lie 

In pastures green; he leadeth me 
The quiet waters bye. 


Mr. Conder gave the following rendering of two 
lines :— 


I'll think on thy rod, my staff of defence, 
And these shall new courage and comfort dispense. 


And closed in the following reduction of the 
grandest poetry to very pretty lines :— 


Still goodness shall follow, where’er I may roam, 
And the house of the Lord be for ever my home. 


Our version is beautiful—and more striking 
because it is true to the original. 


Goodness and mercy all my life 
Shall surely follow me ; 

And in God’s house for evermore 
My dwelling place shall be. 


The writer has avoided the strain after high and 
long-sounding English words, so common and so 
needless in dealing with the Scriptures—which 
translate into the strong old language of the island 
as if it had been made to fit them. 

We were alarmed on reading the 77th chapter of 
this work, to be found in the fifth volume, to learn 
that Mr. Montgomery had almost been turned into 
a candidate for the representation of Sheffield, on 
the Conservative interest. He appears never to 
have been at any period of his life qualified for the 
tear and wear of Parliamentary life; and, although 
his connexion with the Church party and the 
Wesleyans had almost rendered him a Conservative 
of these times; still it was well that he was not 
dragged through the mire proposed for him by 
some of his new friends. Mr. Holland records a 
conversation with him which requires correction, 
because it was a common vulgarism among that 
class at that day, although now, we believe, dissi- 
pated by the rough roads through which their 
leaders have taken them, 


MontcomMEry.— Mr. Holland, as you put a very direct 
question, I must now say to you that my mind has long 
been made up on this subject. It is a fact, that such a thing 
has been mentioned to me more than once, though only in a 
general way. Mr. indeed, who, as you know, possessed 
considerable influence, told me that if I would consent to 
be put in nomination he would support me instead of 
Mr. 

Hotitanp.—But in that case you must have been brought 
forward, or, at all events, supported by the Radical interest, 
and to that, 1 am sure, you could not have consented. 

Mont.—No ; anything but Radicalism. 

Hoi.— Many of the noisy political theorists of our day 
appear to act and talk as if the natural tendency of human 
nature, instead of being towards evil, had really a strong 
bias towards perfection, were it not that the meddlesomeness 
of government had interposed the barriers of kingeraft and 
priestcraft. 

Moxt.—Of which perfection those partiés themselves 
commonly present the smallest possible amount. 

Hct.—Then I am to understand the tyou decidedly decline 
going to Parliament ? 








/ 
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Mont.—Decidedly. The duties and vexations of such a 
station, even if attained, would be such as I have now no 
spirit and as little taste for encountering. Besides, I do not 
feel it to be a matter of duty; and, therefore, my conscience 
entirely acquits me of blame. Had the opportunity of 


taking such a step appeared to me a moral obligation, I trast 
I should not have hesitated to take it, whatever sacrifice it 


might have required. I do not think you will say, that even 
in your opinion I ought to decide otherwise than as I have 
done 


Ho.—I think you have determined most wisely. 


We agree thoroughly with Mr. Holland at the 
close of this dialogue, and as thoroughly disagree 
from his conclusions at the centre. He is a Con- 
servative, or was once, for nobody can explain 
what a Conservative of 1837 may have become by 
this time; more than probable an ‘“ Expedient ’’— 
the proper name of a “ Peelite;” but he was a 
Conservative, because “the natural tendency of 
human nature”—something, by the way, not ele- 
gantly expressed—“ is towards evil’’—one of the 
reasons that induce us to profess Radicalism ; for, 
if the tendency in question were towards good, the 
world might be left safely to the management of a 
few individuals ; but, as the tendency of kings and 
priests is naturally towards evil, like that of 
burghers and peasants, the majority of maukind are 
obliged to provide for themselves. ‘The argument 
from mass ignorance is of some weight against us, 
and we honour the reasoning by endeavouring to 
remove the basis; but the pleading from universal 
evil inherent among mankind, is entirely in our 
favour, since nobody pretends that the little 
minority are born in any better moral state than 
their neighbours. 

Mary of Scotiand passed a part of her imprison- 
ment in England near Sheffield, and Mr. Roberts 
—a wealthy friend of the poet—built the Queen’s 
Tower, a little palace in Sheffield Park, as a memo- 
rial of “ the flower of the Stuarts,’ whose cause, 
it appears, he had celebrated in a huge volume, of 
which we never heard; and that is not very won- 
derful, since we were not even acquainted with the 
more costly manner of commemorating her name 
which he adopted in Sheffield Park. There, in the 
summer of 1837, Mr. Roberts and his young wife 
established their residence; and the biographers 
very truly say, that “this gem of a castle is, 
doubtless, the most remarkable monument to the 
memory of the celebrated woman to whose name it 
is dedicated, which illustrates the zeal of her many 
and enthusiastic admirers.” A house-heating 
occurred, of course, in Mr. Roberts’ castle ; and 
there the queer mode of courting adopted by the 
brethren and sisters of the Moravian community 
was discussed. The system is now not generally 
pursued even in that community, at least in this 
country ; but the single brethren and sisters were 
appropriated by lot in old times, and Montgomery’s 
brother, Ignatius, one of tle pastors, obtained 
“ his iptelligent and truly excellent wife,” as the 
lady was described by the poet, by lot, in a some- 
what Oriental fashion. This usage of the Mora- 


vians must have hindered the enlargement of their | 





“ VORAVIAN AND ROYAL MARRI(GEs ” 


communion among young people in the modern 
world. They deprived life at one fell swoop of alj 
the pleasures of courting. The scheme would 
never have answered in Scotland. Indeed, the 
plan is calculated to produce very bad conse. 
quences, and is immoral, with the disadvantage of 
being even unnatural. The Moravians, we fancy, 
quoted Patriarchal example; but, while we haye 
not patriarchal duties to discharge, it may be as 
well to remember that they did not obtain their 
wives exactly by lot. A curious story in connexion 
with the subject is told of James Hutton, the 
Moravian missionary, in one of his interviews with 
King George III, who, Montgomery says, was 
fond of the enterprising Moravian. 


I never saw him; but I have often heard our brethren 
describe him as an exceedingly venerable-looking man, with 
a long white beard. George III. was fond of him ; and, on 
one occasion, the king, who liked a joke, said, in his dry 
way, “Mr. Hutton, I am told that you Moravians do not 
select your own wives, but leave it to your ministers to 
choose for you—is it so?” “Yes, please your Majesty; 
marriages amongst the brethren are contracted, as your 
Majesty will perceive, after the fashion of Royalty.” 


Montgomery retained still a sufficient amount of 
his old Liberalism to dislike foreign marriages in 
the royal family, entails of land, and primogeni- 
ture among the landed interest. The Royal mar. 
riage practice is extremely objectionable in a poli- 
tical view, and in our case leads to the establish- 
ment of a foreign colony in our palaces, and leaves 
the sovereign family solitary and strangers in the 
land. The Moravian missionaries were blamed 
keenly by -Mr. Sturge, and other opponents of 
slavery at this period, for having owned slaves. 
Montgomery was deeply harassed by the charge, 
although the offence—if that term could be justly 
applied to their practice, only existed in those 
countries or islands of the sea where they were 
compelled either to buy their servants or hire them 
from those who had bought or inherited them. 
The Moravians, in the dilemma, preferred to buy, 
and we think that they were right; while to 
their conduct as slave-owners, only until they could 
set their people free, the si sic omnes was applicable 
strictly. 

The letters by Montgomery form, undoubtedly, 
the most valuable departments of these volumes. 
Some of them are admirable criticisms; others 
display a genial and rich flow of fine feeling. lll 
of them abound with evidence that the Sheffield 
poet was not ashamed of the Gospel. The follow- 
ing sentences occur in a letter to Mr. Moxon, 
respecting Charles Lamb, whose character bore 
some resemblance to his friendly critic’s, although 
in many respects most unlike :— 


It is manifest that he delighted to dwell long and dotingly 
upon little cireumstances, of which ordinary folks take no 
heed, till he found in them all that he sought, that is, all 
that he made of them, as the lover does of his mistress, who 
is at least as much of the ideal, as the actual object of his 
affection. 1 know not to what to compare Lamb’s faculty of 
observation better than to the Argus-eye of a fly, microscopic 
and multiform, in which, from every Jens on its convexity, 
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the same object, seen at different angles, presents different as- 
pects. From the minute descriptions and remote resem- 
blances of these, he collected with curious skill and antic 
taste, his witty analogies and his paradoxical similitudes. 
He was an original thinker ; but all his thoughts were little 
—pot from his incapacity of comprehending what was mag- 
nifcent, either in the world of reality or of imagination, 
bat because he had the power, and delighted in the capricious 
esercise, of reducing what was greatest into the least pos- 
sible compass ; and it is surprising to find what numerous 
of the sublime and beautiful occur amidst his 
intnesses, both in his familiar epistles, and in his elaborate 
essays. With all his affectation of preference for city life, 
city scenes, and city enjoyments, the love of nature was at 
his heart—aye, at the bottom of it; for when that heart 
was turned upside down among the lakes and mountains of 
Westmoreland, out came that love in all its passion and 


parity. 

A national system of education then, as now, 
occupied a large share of the public evil speaking ; 
and in Scotland the friends of the present Lord- 
Advocate would have denounced any person who 
might have proposed to abolish tests. 

“Tn the month of November, considerable excitement pre- 
vailed in Sheffield on the subject of national education, 


chiefly in consequence of the proceedings at more than one 
public meeting which had been held in the town. The ob- 


» ject of many persons was to promote the establishment of a 


system of tuition under the patronage of Government, which 
shoald not interfere with the religious scruples or the non- 
religious wishes of any sect or party. The clergy of the 
Church generally, as well as the Wesleyan preachers and 
others, were, on the other hand, anxious to secure that, in 
any petition to Parliament, a clause should be introduced to 
the effect that the reading of the Holy Scriptures, and 
instruction in the faith and duty of a Christian, should be 
made essential and integral elements in any system of educa- 
tion which might receive the sanction of Parliament, and be 
paid for by the country.” 


Mr. Montgomery thought that the Government 
should confine its aid to grants in favour of any 
schools which appeared to be conducted with 
energy. Then, so much of the leaven of Radical- 
im remained in him, that he objected to any 
system that would create an extensive patronage in 
the Government. 

The death of Miss Gales, at the commencement 
of 1838, was a source of great grief to the poet. 
She was the elder surviving sister of the family 
among whom he lived for nearly half a century. 
All his friends as they died were celebrated in 
verses, and this was a particular friend; and the 
poem on her death is extremely pretty, and even 
quaint, like a fragment of old Puritan theology, 
from the troublous times. The following verses 
are only a part of this poem :— 

We gazed upon the earthly prison, 
From which the enfranchised soul had fled ; 


She is not here, for she is risen ; 
Seek not the living with the dead. 


Such words as angel lips conveyed, 
To Many at the sepulchre 

Where she had seen her Saviour laid, 
Seemed for a moment true to her. 


For she had risen and cast away 

The vestments which her spirit wore; 
The linen clothes and napkin lay, 

But she—but she was there no more. 





As Montgomery read the sixth volume of the 
“Life of Sir Walter Scott,” he remarked, and re- 
gretted the coldness of the novelist, towards what 
is called Evangelical religion. Scott undoubtedly 
assailed the memories of the Covenanters unjustly ; 
and we do not suppose that he sympathised warmly 
with Evangelical practice; yet some of the finest 
class of characters in his works belonged to that 
school, and they are drawn with justice and spirit. 
Montgomery said “that Scott had some flippant, 
not to say irreverent, remarks on the opinion that 
good people make the bliss of heaven to consist 
chiefly in singing ; an employment which, it seems, 
would not be welcome to him.” Montgomery 
stated as his own opinion “that nearly all the 
Scriptures authorise us to conclude of the state 
and place of the happy departed, comes within the 
meaning of four words—light, music, society, and 
especially rest ; and these, in some of their modifi 
cations, will be found to consitute nearly the 
entire subject of the ‘ Paradiso,’ of Dante.” This 
opinion arises out of a restricted use of the word 
“ praise.”’ It is thus confined to an artistic act 
alone. The Scriptures give no authority for this 
limitation. ‘All thy works praise thee” “ Praise 
him ye moon and stars.” ‘“ He prayeth best who 
loveth most;” and this last extract would have 
been improved by the substitution of “ praiseth” 
for “ prayeth ;” Labour is prayer, according to one 
class—and it is not; yet work well done may be 
praise. 

The coronation of Victoria, in 1838, afforded 
her devoted subject of the Mount an opportunity 
of celebrating the success and the reigns of female 
sovereigns over England, in an elaborate speech ; 
but 1838 was not a period of hard work to Mont- 
gomery, although he lectured at Bristol, on the 
poets, in October. He regretted to miss Cottle 
at Bristol—who, he believed, had not receivea from 
his townsmen the honour which he deserved. 
Early in December he was again lecturing at Bir- 
mingham, upon the poets; and this engagement 
concluded his work for that season. 

The next year commenced, like its predecessor, 
with the death of another of his female friends— 
Mrs. Roberts, of the Queen’s Tower; and one 
evidence of Montgomery's amiability is found in the 
sympathy which he felt for the sorrows of others. 
They distressed him. The gloom of his friends 
appeared to be reflected upon his mind. 

Early in May he lectured at Nottingham, on the 
poets—with whom that town and its vicinity are 
connected intimately. Bailey’s “‘ Festus” was pub- 
lished in 1838, and Montgomery ascribed to its 
author almost matchless genius. With the public 
generally he held that Faust was the original 
idea whereon Festus was founded, Mr. 
himself said: “ Not Faust, but the book of J 
was the original source of the inspiration of 
Festus.” The critics professed, however, to be 
better informed upon that point than the author. 

Mr. Montgomery lived in a condition of con- 


tinual casping with himself—because . had not 
G 
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followed out his original intention of prosecuting 
the ministry among the Moravians. His error in 
this respect, if he committed an error, was inces- 
santly mourned. Ina letter to Mr. Bennett, of 
July 18, 1839, he wrote :— 

“To-morrow it will be fifty years since I took a step 
which turned the whole course of my life into a channel en- 
tirely contrary to its early and proper destination. Every 
thonght, feeling, word, and act of my existence since then has 
been different from what the same would have been had I 
obeyed my original “ calling and election” of grace to serve 
my generation according to the will of God, my Saviour, as 
a member and minister of the Charch in which he gave me 
birth; and clearly showed me his onward purposes of Jove 
towards me.” 


We deem it almost unnecessary to expose the 
errors of this writing. In the first place, proba- 
bly not half-a-dozen ministers of all denominations 
in England, contemporaries of the poet, had been 
so useful as himself, during his life, to the cause 
of religion. The idea that every thought, feeling, 
word, of bis had been different from what the same 
thought, feeling, word, would have beer in different 
circumstances, is thoroughly absurd. The same 
would have been the same ; but his thoughts and 
feclings might have been different. He also as- 
sumes with more decision than his information 
justifies, that what had been done was not the 
will of God, and what had not been done would 
have been His will; since it seems not improbable 
that he was employed in the place where he 
was more useful than he could have been 
elsewhere, 

The theology of the extract consists entirely with 
that of the poets’ friends, but it proceeds upon 
loose data, for they may at least believe that for 
His disciples, the line falls in the proper position. 
In December he delivered a course of lectures at 
Bath, and wrote to a friend from Bath, in pleasant 
terms, saying “I never read my papers to more 
attentive and really intellectual audiences.” To 
that date, this course of lectures had produced to 
him £500, but the year had been unfortunate in 
the sale of poetry, and after paying for the stereo- 
typing of his works, the share of profit which 
fell to him was only £60. 

The following year, 1840, was one rather of en- 
joyment than of work, and he only seems to have 
delivered one series of lectures, namely, at Hull, 
towards the end of the year, where he noticed 
the claim made for Andrew Marvell, once its re- 
presentative, for a place among the poets ; and the 
ascription to him of three of the five hymns which 
are found generally after the paraphrases in Scotch 
psalm books. He denied the accuracy of this 
claim, holding that the hymns were properly as- 
cribed to Addison. During that year Mont- 
gomery attended many missionary meetings, and 


planned his tour to Scotland, in the interest of the | 


Moravian Societies. 





LATE REGRETS. 


quoted it as an instance of improvement in the 
world. He even seemed to be proud of the 
advance in this respect. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague’s letters contain, he said, expressions 
which would now only be tolerated, or rather 
expecied, from a prostitute. The labours of the 
Wesleys and Whitfield had, he held, given « 
better tone to public morals and to public taste 
too.” Other causes, however, led to this change, 
which, according to Lord Cockburn’s Memorials, 
was very striking within his own time in Scotland, 
where the influence of these gentlemen’s teaching 
did not extend. 

The practice of sculpture was a topic of conver. 
sation with one of his biographers ; and with a 
singular perversion of the facts of the case, he 
opposed the general exhibition of nude figures ; yet 
he thought that a copy of the Venus de Medici 
was safe at Wentworth-house. The reasoning 
means that the higher and weaithier classes may 
indulge their taste for simple figures, but sculptures 


‘for the poor should have drapery, gowns, or fig- 


leaves provided. ‘This view of the dispute rests 


upon the supposition that immoral practices and 
thoughts prevail less among the higher than the 
The opinion is 


lower or even the middle classes. 
erroneous. 

Mr. Holland, who frequently takes the lion's 
share in these conversations, remarked that he did 
not recollect of any writer who had rebuked pra- 
rience in marble, or even in stucco, except the Rev. 
Mathias Bruen, an American minister, who died 
after visiting England some years previous to that 
date, and of whom a memoir had been written by 
Mrs. Lundie, afterwards Duncan. We can re- 
member nothing of Mr. Bruen’s protest, but his 
biographer must have been Miss and not Mrs. 
Lundie. As for other protests on the subject, they 
are numerous, and it would seem as if the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, and other societies, had 
given over marble, and its imitations, to mischief, 
in exchange for some power over the material in 
use by engravers, or the canvas of painters. They 
overlook Gray’s Inn-lane in anxiety to repress 
Holy well-street. 

The Seotch tour was commenced in the autuma 
of 1841 ; and in the sixth volume we have letters and 
speeches by Dr. Wardlaw, Mr. La Trobe, and other 
worthy men, who might have secured biographers 
for themselves ;—Dr. Wardlaw has — an: thus 
saved space which belongs of right to the poet of 
the Moravians ; who was received warmly in Scot- 
land, as one of its long lost natives. 

He visited Irvine, in Ayrshire, his native place, 


| and was welcomed with great warmth by a popula- 


tion who claimed some honour from his works. 
He was made a burgess or freeman of his native 
town. He met there two or three aged persons, 


_ who remembered his family and his infaney ; and be 
The next year narrowed the circle of Mont. | 


acquired a pincushion which had been the property 


gomery’s personal friends, by the death of his | of his long lost sister. 


brother Iguatius. Refinement in style, both in 
speaking and writing, gratified the poets. He 


In his advoeacy of the claims of the Moravian 
mission, he made the tour of the Scottish towns 








TOUR IN 


down to Perth and Dundee, from which he turned 
backwards to Edinburgh; and there the particu- 
jars of the Glasgow visit were repeated, and the 
speeches are repeated here. At Edinburgh Mr. 
Montgomery resided with Dr. Huie, in George’s- 

; and from his subsequent letters we learn 
that he entertained a grateful and kind recollection 
of the attentions shown to him in his northern tour, 
which had been useful in recruiting the finances of 
his foreign brethren. In November following, his 
friend, George Bennet, of Hackney, died; and as 
he had been his most intimate correspondent, the 
loss was felt severely ; but he was enabled to close 
the year with lectures at Birmingham, Walsall, and 
we believe other places. 

The early part of 1842 was spent in active 
labour, chiefly of a philanthropic character, in his 
own town, and, as the Scotch tour had been pro- 
duetive for the mission, a similar journey to Ireland 
was projected, and carried out in the autumn. He 
was entertained and welcomed both at Dublin and 
Belfast. At the latter place, his biographers say 
that Dr. Hanna, “ the son-in-law and biographer of 
Dr. Chalmers, presided ;’’ but the Dr. Hanna in 
question was the father of Dr. Chalmers’ bio- 
grapher and son-in-law. Speeches made and verses 
addressed to the poet appear in the sixth volume. 
From Belfast he proceeded to Gracehill, near 
.Ballymena, where the Moravians have a small 
seminary, and an establishment or colony, conducted 
on the most approved form of their communion, 
and where, amid all the little disputes and troubles 
of rival sects in the neighbourhood, they dwell 
together in peace. 

The death of Dr.. Southey afforded to Mr. 
Holland an opportunity of recommending Mr. 
Montgomery’s claim to the laureateship. He 
did not expect the honour, but anticipated its 
bestowal upon Mr. Milman, and even Mr. Macaulay 
—although Mr. Wordsworth had this official re- 
cognition of his poetical powers, which was only 
vorth in Dr. Southey’s incumbency ninety pounds 
ayear. The poet’s life gradually became less 
active. J'riends dropped from his side, while years 
accumulated upon his head. He deemed the found- 
ers of the Free Church of Scotland wrong in law, 
and right in principle ; but where lawyers differed so 
widely he was not the safest person to decide. 
That time, however, his opinion coincided with 
the views of those who could enforce them. He 

now arrived at the retrospective period of life, 
when only a remarkably strong man could expect 
'o improve its work materially, and he was not in 
robust health and strength. He appears to have 
been dissatisfied with his own achievements. He 
thought that more might have been effected. Then, 
at least, the thought was useless ; and few persons 
will consider that this self-reproach was deserved. 
Still, from the following conversation, we gather 


its existence :— 


Montcomeny.—I am reading the “ Life of Francis Hor- 
" » Which you thought I should find dry. I feel an interest in 
» because, as it happens, almost every line recalls to my mind 
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transactions and individuals with which I have been more or 
less familiar in past years, and, above all, because every page 
reminds me what I might and ought to have been, had I 
improved and applied my mind as earnestly and systematically 
to a regular course of study as the subject of this memoir 
did his. 

Hotianp.—I thiok the most interesting portion of the 
first volume is that in which Horner discloses to his corres- 
pondents, so circumstantially, those processes of study and 
resolution by which the “ foundations of his mind were laid ;” 
but the fandamental character of his intellectual constita- 
tion, if I may so speak, differed so materially, so essentially 
from yours, that, in my opinion, you could no more, under 
any circumstances, have developed anything like his cool, 
firm, and purely reasoning powers, than he, however his posi- 
tion had been changed, would ever have exhibited your 
poetical fervour and sensitiveness: for it was not, at any 
time, so much your infirmity to lack energy of application, 
as grasp of purpose,—ambition, in the ordinary sense of the 
term. In one word, you were, if you will allow me to say 
so, always desultory. 

Mont.—Yes, that is true enough, but as it was, I ought 
to have done more than I have done, and perhaps should 
have done so, if my power had been early drawn out under 
more favourable conditions of action and direction. I am 
persuaded of this, not only from my own present feelings and 
retrospections, but from the aspirations after greatness in 
which I once indulged. My mind has not- suffered from 
want of cultivation, but for lack of steady discipline. I have 
sometimes thought of writing “The Life of an Indolent 
Man.” 

Hort.—With the motto, I suppose, of “ JZ dolce far 
niente [ Well, you know my opinion is that, after all, 
notwithstanding your first unequivocal departure from the 
path of apparent duty, and whatever you may charge your- 
self with of subsequent unfaithfulness, the tenor of your life 
has been, on the whole, such as to yield the largest amount 
of usefulness to your fellow-creatures ; and, may I not add, 
of individual reputation and personal comfort? Francis 
Horner, the strong-minded, common-sense man, is gone, and 
what has he left behind him? He had the ambition first to 
be a Scotch lawyer, then an English one ; and he had more 
than promising talents for professional eminence. He was 
an able member of Parliament. 

Mont.—I admire the manner in which he stipulated for 
his independence, when he connected himself with the 
Whigs ; especially his cautious acceptance of the invitation 
to Earl Fitzwilliam’s dinner. 

Ho..—Then he was the friend of Brougham and his com- 
peers, political as well as literary, and an original Edinburgh 
Reviewer. Yes, he lived among notabilities ; has left behind 
him a statue in Westminster Abbey, the record of a laborious 
life in these volumes, and a justly respected name, but one 
which is, even at this moment, permit me to say, less known 
and less influential than your own; and, as perhaps you 
will admit, still less likely to be remembered hereafter. 

Mont.—Horner lived for his own generation, and it was 
upon that he sought to make an impression ; and he was not 
unsuccessful. Neither have I been quite unsuccessful either, 
so far as the inhabitants of Sheffield are concerned, whatever 
they may think ; and, doubtless, I have written some things 
which float on the stream of time, like drops of oil upon 
water. 


The poet formed a correct estimate of Mr. Horner's 
life. He lived for his generation. But in this 
colloquial comparison the poet’s friend is equally 
correct—for Montgomery’s name will be remem- 
bered when Horner’s is forgotten, except by a few 
individuals; and is known in quarters where the 
politician’s has not even been whispered. The 
latter was, doubtless, the harder working man, and 
on that account his life may have been the shorter 


of the two; yet the life for his generation was at 
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least equally, if uot more necessary, than the life | 
that was partly passed in distilling drops of oil for | 
future time, to be used when its waters are rough, | 
or its waves are high. 

The greater part of the two concluding volumes, 
resembles a common-place book—the opinions of 
Mr. Montgomery upon events as they occurred ; 
and they are generally correct He had com- 
pounded the Gas-Light differences, and united the 
companies. He had accumulated a small fortune 
and lived in perfectly independent circumstances. 
The evening of his life should therefore have been 
a happy one; and upon the whole it was happy. 
He read much, talked much, without imagining 
probably that his conversation was so carefully 
treasured; and he wrote a little. His letters were, 
however, sometimes unreasonable in length. When 
the committee of the Burns’ Festival, in 1854, 
invited his presence at their commemoration on 
the Banks of the Doune, he wrote a letter in 
length superior to a homily, and, if we correctly 
remember, the Earl of Eglington attempted to 
read the document in its integrity to an assem- 
blage of many hundreds of persons in an open 
pavillion. The very postscript, as it is preserved 
in this volume, is evidence of its capability to 
damp a meeting of that nature. 

He lived to witness the dying away of many 
friends and correspondents; aud the following 
extract refers to one who, like himself, lived not 
in the past, without usefulness to the future. 


JuLY 25.—-Mon(gomery appeared a good deal affected by 
a little incident which occurred this afternoon. He was 
mentioning the death of Mrs. Tonna, better known by her 
name of “Charlotte Elizabeth,” when Mr. Holland rephid, 
“ And I, Sir, have been charged with a message to you from 
that pious Christian lady, which I seem now to deliver as if 
spoken from her grave. A few days since Mr. Edwin Smith, 
the sculptor, placed before the then suffering Lut kind-hearted 
woman, a cabinet copy of your bust; and after some diffi- 
ealty in overcoming her natural and religious repugnance to 
aoything like even the shadow of personal vanity, succeeded 
in obtaining from her the sittings requi-iie to enable him to 
execute in wax, a corresponding bust of herself. ‘I am 
glad, said she, to the artist, “to have seen even this image 
of the Christian poet; give my love to him, and tell him 
that, althongh I must now surrender the fond and long: 
cherished hope of ever enjoying an interview in the flesh 
with one whose devotiunal strains I have so much admired, 
I trast we shall meet hereafter, in glorified bodies.’ Mr. 
Smith, not seeing you, charged me, only a few days ago, 
with the delivery of this message, which I little thought so 
brief a delay had rendered posthumous.” After a few 
moments of solemn silence, Montgomery replied, “She was 
& most devoted disciple of her divine Lord and Master, and 
wiil be missed by » numerous class of pious readers: few 
persons of her sex have exercised to the last a larger direct 
amount of beneficial influence on the minds of others ;— 
her spirit is aiready glorified.” 





Two very different individuals are brought 
together in the following passage—Carlisle and 
Cooper. The former would have been astonished 
to learn that doubts of his identity were enter- 
tained in the literary circle of Sheffield, at the 
moment when he was founding a new school, or a 
new style of writing, in England, and considered 





himself, or was considered, the leader of a_philo- 








CARLISLE AND COOPER. 








sophical party of politicians, who rose far over 
all sublunary considerations or precedents; and 
Cooper is quite indebted for his entrance into this 
respectable company to his quarrel with F 
O'Connor, in virtue whereof he ceased to be q 
Chartist. Upon the Mount there must have been 
written “ No Chartists admitted here.” 


Ho.t.—Three days since, I was invited by a friend jg 
Sheffield, to take tea with him; I went, and on entering the 
room, was startled by an unexpected introduction to Thomas 
Cooper, the Chartist, and author of “The Purgatory of Sai. 
cides,” and to his wife, the “lorn dove” of that extraordj. 
nary poem. 

Mont.—I am glad you saw him; did he answer your 
expectation on the score of conversation and intelligence ? 

Hor.—Yes ; fully. I found him a frank, well-behaved, 
strong-minded, clever-spoken man, full of poetry. He de. 
scribed in vivid terms his trials and anxieties during the com. 
position of his poem, and afterwards, while seeking for a 
publisher for it , and equally so, his flattering interviews with 
the principal London Jiferati of both sexes, when the sudden 
success of the volume in question had made him, for the 
moment, famous! He spoke with much admiration and 
respect of Thomas Carlisle, who had shown him some kind. 
ness. 

Mont.—Carlisle must be an individual of special mark 
and likelihood for study, in any point of view; I am just 
finishing his “ Memorials of Cromwell,” which ] have read 
with intense interest. 1 find it almost equally difficult to 
resist the conviction, that at least Oliver believed himself to 
be acting as the immediate agent of Divine Providenee, and 
to receive any apology for that large effusion of human blood 
which he directly caused ; Carlisle, who has written a Look 
on “ Heroes and Hero-worship,” is himself a worshipper of 
Cromwell. I believe he is the same Carlisle, who, as I was 
told at the time, reviewed my “Christian Psalmist,” in 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine,” several years ago. 

Hoi.—Cooper wished me to present to you this copy of 
his two orations against taking away human life under avy 
circumstances. I told him I would gladly do so, although 
I was apprehensive you might think I had been keeping very 
strange company —that of an avowed Chartist, who was on 
his way from the Convention of Delegates at Leeds ! Cooper 
replied that I might, perhaps, be surprised at the avowal— 
but he was no longer a Chartist, he and his old friends 
having formally parted company the day before ; they de- 
nouncing him as timid and infirm, in a cause for which he 
lad suffered so long and so much; and he determined to 
have nothing more to do with them, unless they would at 
once repudiate Feargus O’Connor, and openly denounce the 
doctrine to appeal to physical force under all circumstances. 

Montgomery carried away the book, avd was evidently 
pleased to have heard thus much of the author. 


He lived, seeing a few friends, and occasionally 
transacting business, until the commencement of 
the Russian war. He conceded the justice of that 
war, and yet he disliked the active interest exhibi- 
ted in the departing soldiers by their Sovereign. 
At that time a conversation occurred respecting 
one of Mr. Landor’s works which we may quote: 


He was, however, more interested, while listening to ® few 
passages from Landor’s book—“ The Last Fruit off an 
Tree,’—especially the imaginary conversation betweea 
Nicholas and Nesselrode ; in reply to a remark, which a- 
plied the superiority of the Greek Church, corrupt as it 
to the best form of Mohammedism, he said, “ Yes; I hear 
what you say; it may be very true that the followers of the 
false prophet are about to be driven out of Europe; but as 
the question at present stands between the main parties 
in the dispute, I confess I am more of a Turk than & 
Russian,” 





Houtanp.— Did you ever meet Landor in company ? 


DEATH. 
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About noon the day following, Mr. Holland received a 


MonrcomeRy.— When I delivered my lectares in Bath, | summons to go to the Mount. Montgomery was dead! On 


several years ago, among the persons who gathered about me 


Savage Landor. I must read that book. 


Another name was subsequently mentioned, in 
ghich the public yet retain a warm interest, 
although the sons have greatly disappointed their 
father’s friends. The passage is useful, as it recalls 
the cost of a Yorkshire election in the old times :— 


Some allusion having been made to cases in which striking 
reverses of fortune had been experienced by good men, occa- 
sionally through the cause of those near and dear to them, 


the name of Wilberforce was mentioned. Montgomery said | , 
oor. 


he had seen him both in prosperity and adversity, and in each 
state alike he appeared the exemplary Christian. When in 
London some time before 1832, he had partaken of the 
degant hospitalities of Highwood House ; the next time he 
saw Wilberforce was at breakfast at Lord Calthorpe’s, when 
be was much affected by a remark of the venerable senator, 
to the effect that he could not now invite the poet to his 
house, as he was no longer the master of one, but was living 
with his sons ; the loss of his library being apparently most 
regretted by him. 

HotranD.—The incidents of that desperate and costly 
electioneering struggle in which he was involved, more than 
thirty years ago, are remembered rather like the pageantry of 
a dream, than as stirring—I dare not say sober—realities 
enacted, to no small extent, even in this town. 

MonTcomerr.—The return of Wilberforce to represent 
the county of York in Parliament, at a time when the two 
_ great houses of Wentworth and Harewood were contesting 
the palm, was the highest compliment which could possibly 
have been paid to him, and an act most honourable to the 
county itself, which, doubtless, in this act, recognised the 
value of his Chri8tian character. Whilst the heirs of the 
two noble peers are reputed to have spent not less than 
£100,000 each in that contest, the expenses of Mr. Wilber- 
force are said not to have exceeded £40,000. 


Even £40,000 was a fortune, and its expenditure 
by men like Wilberforce in combating an evil 
system tended rather to continue it. 

=. In 185], Montgomery visited the Exhibition of 
the Industry of all nations; and on the 4th 
November, of that year, at noon, he planted an 
oak tree on the lawn in front of the Sheffield 
General Infirmary, having completed on that day 
his eigthieth year ; and he mentioned in his address 
to the directors and subscribers, who requested 
this Montgomery memorial, that he was the only 
survivor of all those who, fifty years previously, 
had commenced that Institution. 

A number of ladies, his neighbours and friends, 
presented him on the same day, with an elegant 
walnut chair, accompanied by fifty sovereigns for 
the Moravian fund, and sixty sovereigns for the 
Aged Female Society.” 

Montgomery’s last public lecture was delivered 
on the evening of the 19th July, in the subsequent 
year, to the Sheffield Literary and Philosophical 
Society ; but he continued to meet the committees 
for local purposes of which he was a member, his 
personal friends, and to take a general interest in 
literature, almost to the day of his death—Sunday, 
the 30th April, 1854, in his 83rd year. 








' reaching the house, and having looked at the still placid but 
_ inanimate countenance of his departed friend, he sought from 


at the conclusion, was one who put two or three questions | 
to me on some point—I was afterwards told it was Walter | 

' her. 
| before ; but in the evening, although he did not complain, 


Miss Gales the particulars of an event—mournful, indeed, to 
She said he came home apparently as usual, the day 


he appeared fidgetty ; and at family-worship somewhat sur- 
prised her by handing to her the Bible, with the remark, 
“Sarah, you must read !” She did so; he then knelt down, 
and prayed with a peculiar pathos and tremor of voice which 
excited attention, bat led to no remark, as he afterwards 
conversed while smoking his pipe, as was his custom before 
retiring to rest. Nothing was heard of him during the 
night ; and about eight o’clock in the morning, one of the 
servants knocked at the chamber door, but receiving no 
answer, she opened it, and looking in saw her master on the 
On obtaining assistance and helping him into bed, he 
presently recovered consciousness, and said he believed he 
had been some hours on the floor, and apprehended he had 
suffered an attack of paralysis. Mr. Favell was immediately 
summoned ; he came at once, declared there was no symp- 
toms of paralysis, and stayed till his patient had so rallied, 
apparently in every respect, that he left him with the con- 
fidence and assurance of prompt restoration; and so far did 
this augury appear justified that he ate a little dinner, and 
conversed with Miss Gales as usual. Mr. Favell saw him 
again at noon, when he appeared not only better, but cheer- 
ful; assenting to the advice to forbear attendance at any 
meeting which was likely to be of an exciting character, as 
some of those in which he had latterly felt it his duty to be 
present had—unhappily for him!—too often been. About 
half-past three in the afternoon, while Miss Gales was sit- 
ting by his bed-side, and watching him apparently asleep, 
she noticed a sudden but slight alteration in his features. In 
a few minutes the spirit fled; and the clay, placid and beauti- 
ful, even in its inanimation, was all that remained on earth 
of one who had previonsly filled so large a space in the living 
sympathy of his fellow-creatures. 

The authors of this biography have been inde- 
fatigable in the collection of material, and rather 
profuse in their use ; but we admit that the seven 
volumes thus indirectly form an historical record of 
leading events and literature for fifty years, inter- 
spersed with a current of criticism, often lively and 
generally just. They are the records of aman who 
was great in some departments. His verse has 
been compared to Moore’s for its “‘ easy flow,” bat 
the comparison is not fair. He wrote under 
restrictions entirely unknown to Moore—and they 
interfere with freedom of style, reducing even the 
choice of words. He has contributed hymns 
and poems to Christian literature, that the Church 
on earth will never, probably, allow to die. He was 
a man of great activity and ceaseless benevolence. 
Very few men have gone about more steadily doing 

od in his own way. He commanded the esteem 
of all his townsmen, and ‘his funeral was public. 
He sought no farther repose in the evening of bis 
life than his weakness enforced. It is obvious that 
the story of the inner man was never written. He 
must have had originally a buoyant and light spirit, 
which occasionally showed its vitality to the last ; 
but he was checked in his early youth, and disap- . 
pointed as years wore on, until he sometimes ex- 
hibited a querulous spirit, unworthy of the happy 
life by which he was led to that happier life where 
sorrow cometh not. 
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since, the importance of the objects secured by 








object subsequent to death—were safe, induced us 
to notice the progress of these companies. 
also proposed to watch the progress of life in- 
surance, as a great social revolution. Gradually, 
however, like many other good intentions, ours 
degenerated into extracts from the statements made 
by the companies for themselves, and we did not 
see that much good came of that course. The in- 
terest of the subject deepens, however, with age. 
The immense and growing number of insurances, 
and the necessity for their multiplication, renders 
this business more important than any other mode 
or purpose of associated capital. The Legislature, 
acting from a correct estimate of Life Insurance, 
required all the companies formed after the passing 
of the act, 7 and 8 Vic. c. 110, to register their 
accounts ; but neglected to prescribe a form; and 
although accounts are registered, and subsequently 
published, yet adequate information is not always 
conveyed by them. Until a better system be 
adopted, we must take them as they are rendered, 
and endeavour to gather out of them the position 
of the reporting companies. 

These new operations experience an ordeal 
to which the old ones were not subjected. The ac- 
counts of some of the giants in the trade during 
the first decennial period may have looked occa- 
sionally dangerous, and even desperate. We have 
no means of ascertaining their early condition— 
although it could be unfolded; but we are certain 



















































can only be developed profitably by an application 
of both capital and labour. The policy-holders, or 


be alarmed because, in the first instance, an obvious 
loss of capital has occurred. A farmer might with 
equal propriety look upon his seed corn as so much 
loss. If he has judiciously planted and sown, it is 
the root of his harvest; and in nearly the same 


be regarded as seed-time. 
A difference of opinion exists respecting the 
assets of accompany. Some parties treat policies 


The question, practically stated, is plain ; and yet so 


that special replies can only be given to each case. 
This question is, whether a company that has issued 
policies in a year, to cover ten or twenty, or any 


a liability, or made an asset. 
be taken by some other companies at par—some 
might give a premium for its transference—and 
others would refuse it except on payment. 
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THE PROFIT AND LOSS OF INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


that started into existence ten to twelve years | 
them, and the obvious necessity of ascertaining | 
that the fruits of self-denial—in many cases not | 
even for the support of declining years, but for an | 


We. 


that the business of assurance, like any other trade, | 


the shareholders of a company have no reason to | 


manner, a few years in the life of a company may | 


as assets, and others regard them as liabilities. | 
| thousand by six pounds. The third year’s expenses 
clearly dependent upon contingencies and details, | 
| since increased, but apparently with good results to 
| the proprietors, whose balance was within ten per 


other number of pounds in thousands, has incurred | 
The business might | 


The | 





_ character of the business depends entirely upon the 
nature of the lives, and the rates at which the 
have been taken. Therefore, when in the following 
statements we learn that a company has a certain 
income from premia, we do not learn whether 
thereby it has incurred a calamity or obtained q 
foundation for solid prosperity. We can depend 
upon the Parliamentary publication of these com. 
_ panies’ returns no more than a man can rely upon 

the twilight. It helps him on his road, but it js 
not a clear vision. We shall take the companies 
from the recent blue book in alphabetical order. 
and we are not likely to arrive at Z in our present 
number. 

The first company in the contents is the Aberyst. 
with Mutual Ship Insurance, which does not come in 
our way, and is a little affair ; yet we may say thatit 
is a remarkable example of economical management. 

The Accidental Death Insurance Company is 
also foreign from our object, and its accounts are 
registered only to the 31st January, 1855. Another 
account has been published, no doubt, since that 
date. The reports published contain tlie transac- 
tions of five years. The paid up capital of the 
company was £11,000, being ten per cent. on the 
subscribed capital ; and the dividend to the share- 
holders was five per cent. on their payments—not 
a great remuneration, looking to the novelty, and, 
therefore, to the risk, of the business. The capital 
is absorbed nearly by eight thousand pounds for Par- 
| liamentary and preliminary expenses, combined with 
the purchase of the late Railway Assurance Com- 
_pany. The business of the first four years had not 
_ been productive, yielding nearly twenty-one thou- 
| sand, and costing over nineteen thousand pounds, 
leaving a net balance of £1,879 10s.; but the 
outlay included the dividends to the proprietors. 
|The transactions for the year ending January, 
1855, had been more profitable, and gave an 
income exceeding sixteen for an outlay not so much 
_ exceeding eleven thousand pounds, leaving a profit 
of £5,184 1s. 2d. The claims were little more 

than one-third of the receipts. The charges, 
_ including the proprietors’ dividend, were only less 
than the claims by £60 5s. 2d. The business is 

expensive, therefore, in relation to the benefit pro- 
duced to the public. It may be divided into one- 
_ third costs, one-third profits, and one-third returns. 
| These charges were, in the first year, over one 
thousand by six, and in the second under two 





were equal to those of the two first, aud they have 


cent. of their payments. 

The Accumulative Life Fund and General 
Assurance Company began business little more 
than two years ago, and has not registered its 
accounts. Other companies that opened at the 
same time have been more active; but we believe 





















‘for that year, inclusive of preliminaries, was 


that the accounts are not often registered until , 
after the experience and figures of two years are 
obtained. The Achilles is in the same position as 
to registration, with the disadvantage of having 
commenced business one year earlier. 

The gis commenced business in 1848, and up 
to 1853 had accumulated annual receipts of £4,093 
Qs. 9d., of which £744 18s. 3d. were for fire in- 

ce. The account does not show the number 
and value of the lapsed policies—and is incomplete. 
The expense of transacting the business was nearly 
seventy-five per cent. upon the business transacted. 
The salaries are not large—£350—but the di- 
rector’s fees are larger, and come to ten per cent., 
on the business effected. The accounts, as they 
are supplied to the Registraar, do not distinguish 
between the fire and life risks ; but the two branches 
should always be separated, in the accounts, when 
both departments are conducted by the same 
company. 

The Age Assurance company was completely 
registered on the 7th January, 185]. It appears 
to have had a good connexion, secured from the 
commencement, and started with a capital on 
shares, debentures, and advances, of £10,740; 
while the income for the first year, from premiums, 
was £3,482 4s.—reduced by a claim of £1,400— 
leaving £2,082 4s., and the expense of the office 





£4371 8s, 4d. The business of the first year was 
purchased, therefore, by a considerable outlay. 
The second gave an income, from policies, slightly 
over six thousand—reduced by a claim of three 
hundred pounds; but the costs of the year, in- 
cluding a portion of preliminary expenses brought 
forward, amounted to three hundred and fifty over 
six thousand—showing an addition of £650 to the 
outlay on the business. The third annual account 
shows a policy revenue of nearly seven thuusand 
pounds ; while, after deducting claims, and re-as- 
surances, the net proceeds were £4,197—at a cost 
of £5,985—giving a farther outlay of £1,788 ; 
but this sum includes over one thousand for di- 
rectors’ fees, dividends, and interest; and nearly 
one thousand for the cost of new branches, and 
office furniture. The net income of the fourth 
year, from the policies, was £4,942 7s. 3d.; but 
the outlay was over six thousand pounds, of which 
nearly one-third was for the branches—although 
they appear to have rendered only a small return, 
and the addition to the general outlay is £1,087 
19s. 9d. The company have paid nearly six thou- 
sand pounds for their present business, which may 
be cheap at the money. That is a question on which 
nO Opinion can be given by those who have not in- | 
vestigated their policies. The subscribed capital 
of the Age, remaining to be called, is over eighty 
thousand pounds. 

The Agricultural Cattle Insurance Company is | 
an example of cheap directing in one year. Twenty 





pounds form the charge in 1853 under that head ; 
but a balanceisdue probably, and the speculation has | 
not been profitable for the shareholders. The 


an adverse balance of £1,877. 
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account, commencing at June, 1850, leads off with 
The subsequent 
accounts are not too clearly stated; but during that 
year the company seem to have received to capital 
account 11,500 while their salaries amounted to 
nearly £2,500, and agencies to £1,000. The next 
year appears to have brought them in loans and 
capital, £12,531, which was reduced by £3,012 in 
the following year; and as their balance is a little 
over twelve thousand pounds, a sum of £8,681 is 
sunk in the business. The auditors report that in 
1853, the actual transactions returned a profit of 
twelve per cent., but the salaries were reduced to 
little more than one fourth of their former amount, 
and the directors’ fees, which had been £582 10d., 
and £1,100 6d., were reduced, as has been stated, to 
£20, while interest disappears from the account, 
although the auditors complain of its amount. 
This society should receive a more decided support 
than it has yet gained from holders of live stock. 
The loss that falls ruinously upon a single indivi- 
dual is not much felt when it is scattered over 
many persons—and that is the object of all 
assurances. 

The Amazon commenced busiuess in 1853; but 
no accounts have been registered. 

The Anchor was weighed, if we may use the 
nautical phraseology, on Ist October, 1849, and 
produces its accounts in round figures, and two lines 
“total receipts per cash book,” and “total ex- 
penditure per ditto”—-with an appendix of “to 
liabilities,” ‘by assets,” which balance to one 
penny, upon an affair of one hundred and nine 
thousand pounds, in the first year; from which we 
are driven to conclude that the Anchor neither lost 
nor won in that year’s trading. It’s quite the 
same thing in the next year, receipts, expenditure ; 
assets, liabilities ; and in the next, always balanci 
to one penny, and that penny tnt map 
and nothing lost. 

The account for 1854 is more fully stated. Their 
fire and life premiums amount to £21,162; but 
the claims are £11,627, and the re-assurances, or 
those maintained by the company, amount to 
£3,429 ; leaving a balance of £6,106, and the cur- 
rent expenditure is £10,888, while in addition, and 
under these circumstances, the dividends of the 
year were £2,137. Advertising and printing was 
eleven hundred ; rent and taxes nearly one thou- 
sand; general expenditure for furniture, stamps, 
parcels, avd other matters, nearly two thousand ; 
salaries and commissions over six thousand six 
hundred pounds ; being something more than the 
net receipts. A aia capital of over fifty 
thousand pounds is acknowledged, and a subscribed 
capital of three times the sum is claimed ; and while 


men who risk money should know their business, 


yet it occurs to us that it might be better promoted 
if the expenditure were, as we should think, more 


judiciously allocated. The result of four years’ 


operations, reckoning nothing on the policies, as 
we understand the accounts, and taking the 
valuations as they are given is— 
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Liabilities, including paid-up 
capital ... agree 17s. 10d. 
Assets... ... os 89,589 9 8 


ee 


Loss... ... £28,304 8 2 


which is covered so far as the customers are con- 
cerned, by the capital paid of £50,777, leaving a 
balance in favour of the company, as between it 
and the public, of £22,403, in addition to the 
uncalled capital. This sum has been expended 
partly in dividends, taken of course from capital, 
but includes, no doubt, large preliminary expenses, 
which might be with propriety charged over ten 
years ; and the shareholders may place a large value 
upon the business which they have formed. 

The Anglo-Australian and Universal Family 
Life Assurance Company began business on the 
20th September, 1853; and in the first year of its 
existence received £5,620 in cash, for shares and 


deposits; and a larger sum, by £15 16s. 8d., for 


premiums. This was decided success for one year ; 
but the formation of the company had occupied the 
staff for tie whole of the previous year; and the 
outlay, along with other preliminary expenses, 
amounted to three thousand pounds ; the lease of 
the house, and directors’ fees, and sundries, to one 
thousand, while the furniture, and the current ex- 
peuses of the year required nearly three thousand 
five hundred pounds. The preliminary expenses 
should be set against capital; and the transactions 
of the first year gave current expenses of £2,918 
13s., for an income of £5,635 16s, 8d.—not a bad 
result, as contrasted with some other enterprises. 

The Ark, which was built and launched on New 
Year's Day of 1853, has registered no accounts, 
and the Atheneum Fire Insurance office—which is 
just one day older—is in the same position as to 
accounts—but, we believe, is winding up—turnced 
into food for accountants and attornies. 

The Atheneum Life is older than ifs unfortu- 
nate namesake in the fire department by nearly a 
couple of years. Its first annual balance exhibited 
capital and deposits amounting to £18,515 3s. 2d. 
This is an objectionable mode of stating accounts. 
Capital is not a liability, so far as the public care 
to know the extent of a company’s responsibilities ; 
while deposits are liabilities, not only exigible, but 
dangerous in their character. They become due 
before policies, and thus take the place of pre- 
ferable debts. The company had an income of 
four and a half thousand pounds. The preliminary 
expenses, including furniture, exceeded three thou- 
sand pounds; while the current expenses of the 
year were over three thousand five hundred pounds, 
or more than seventy-five per cent. on the business 
effected. No account has been registered since 
1852; but unless a decided improvement has oc- 
curred in subsequent years, the horrors of the 
winding-up Court may also await this estab- 
lishment. 

The Atlas Freight Insurance Company is a small 


concern, and not much in our department ; and the | an oft told tale—a company with ample means, 
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Bangor Mutual Life Insurance Society must be a 
mistake of the printer, so far as life is concerned 
for the company seem to deal in ships. 

The Beacon began on 16th March, 1853, with 
subscribed capital of £50,700, on which £3 599 
was paid up. The Beacon has two divisions—fire 
and life. The expense of both during the first 
year was £3,209 11s. 10d., being twelve hundred 
pounds above the receipts ; but the expenditure ip. 
cluded nearly nine hundred pounds for permanent 
purposes. The transactions of the subsequent 
years have not been registered. 

The Birkbeck began the world with a paid-up 
capital of more than five thousand pounds,- in 
September, 1852. The accounts for 1854 show 
the receipt for premiums of five and one-fourth 
thousand pounds, and an expenditure of three and 
one-fourth thousand pounds; but the claims from 
lapsed policies reduced the surplus to £559 9s. 10d., 
which, added to the capital, after meeting the 
preliminary expenses, left a balance in favour of 
the company of £4,249 ls. 7d. to meet their 
liabilities on policies. As we have already re- 
marked, some persons might consider these policies 
in the light of an asset. In the account of their 
year’s transactions, the Directors put down their 
balance of £559 9s. 10d. as “ being gain.” They 
must not regard such balances long in that light, 
for if they do not accumulate capital upon the 
current transactions of each year, as they become 
older the rapids approach. 

The Brewers’ and Distillers’ Company furnish no 
accounts after the 30th June, 1852. The amount 
of their business at that date was extremely cir- 
cumscribed. They had capital and debts, com- 
mingled inextricably, from these figures, to the 
value of four and a-half thousand pounds, and 
their available assets were not much over one 
thousand pounds, three-fourths of which were in 
loans. We presume that this Company died from 
paralysis of the preliminaries. 

We now get into the numerous British family— 
first amongst whichis the British Assurance. It com- 
menced business at the close of December, 1847, and 
the balance sheet for 185], without being clearly 
detailed, but having one terrible blunder of the 
transcriber, or of the printer, shows a paid up 
capital and debt—the latter being extremely 
smail—to the amount of thirty-two thousand five 
hundred pounds—with fourteen thousand pounds, 
or thereby, and in addition furniture that had cost 
nearly two thousand pounds, to meet that sam. 
The balances from the current business amounted 
to two thousand five hundred pounds, but the 
amount of the policies does not appear, nor will 
the account show them; yet it is clear that the 
company had expended fifteen thousand pounds, in 
order to issue a certain number of policies. It 
was a bold stroke, but we think that fifteen thou- 
sand pounds well spent would have led to some- 
thing better than a dissolution in 1853. The 





story of the British Association, is, we fear, but 
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on the extravagant ticket for a short 
time and sinking then for ever. 

The British Empire Fire Insurance Company dates 
back exactly eight years in this month. It has ex- 
hibited a growing balance since 1851, and as fire 
risks are taken by the year, it would appear since 
that date to have driven a profitable trade—if the 
balance at the bankers alone be regarded; but a 

tee fund of fifteen thousand pounds, which 

in the account for 1853, along with a sum 

for the same purpose, exceeding two thousand 
pounds, on the account of the year previous to 
that—seems in the last year to be only represented 
by this balance at the bankers. The investment 
account of 1853 was nine and a half thousand 
pounds, that of the following year three and one- 
fourth, and of the last year wi/. These reductions 
must be presumed to represent losses in trade. 
The business to midsummer of 1852, left in round 
numbers a loss of seventeen hundred pounds—the 
next year added fourteen hundred—the following 
thirteen hundred—and the year closing with June, 
1855, nearly three thousand pounds, or over seven 
thousand pounds. The working expenses and 
commissions, under these circumstances, exceeded 
three, and the interest is marked over eleven, 
thousand pounds — implying a large sum of 


‘money sunk, as we have already seen has been 


done. 

The British Empire Mutual Life Assurance 
Company is constituted at the same office, and has 
a probable connexion with the Fire Company. Its 
business commenced nine years since. From that 
date, to the close of 1851, the Company received 
in life premiums £33,810 Os. 3d., while their claims 
and expenses had been £20,850 9s.—leaving a 
balance of nearly thirteen thousand pounds. 
Another item is called investment premiums, and 
stands in the receipts for £12,690 15s. 11d. 
What it means cannot be clearly made out from 
these accounts, but it almost certainly consists of 
deposits. ‘These two items of twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds, and a large sum of interest, are 
accounted for by over twenty thousand pounds, 
under the general head of investments, and nearly 
seven thousand on hand, and with agents—the 
latter having too much money on hand. This 
statement gives a promising business, if the in- 
vestment be not in the Fire, a very important con- 
sideration, although the idea is improbable. 

The balance sheet for the year ending with 
1854 has net premiums £3],785 4s.—at a charge, 
including claims, of £18,477 10s. 1d.—and of this 
amount two-thirds, or thereby, are claims. The 
business, therefore, shows a fair condition. The 
working expenses, nearly seven thousand pou:ids, 
even with the explanatory word “extensions,” are 
very high; yet the result may be good. The 

iness necessarily involves a great risk, for we 
assume that the policies issued must be over one 
million. A company doing this large business 
should register ample accounts. Their state of 
liabilities and assets at the close of 1851, and 
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again of 1852, have not the slightest reseniblance. 
The former assumes an outlay of £11,406 6s. 3d., 
for preliminary expenses to be an asset, because it 
is carried forward, and for the simple object of 
balancing this is fair; but it never re-appears. 
This account has also over four thousand of divi- 
sible profits, and a like sum carried to the reserved 
fund, of which we hear no more. So far as the 
business done is concerned, the figures are brilliant ; 
but inother respects they are confused, and should be 
either not registered, or not registered in the form 
of a mystery ; because, although they may be fair 
and straight to the initiated, yet the public are to 
be benefited by registration, which, unless it en- 
lightens them, is labour lost, and money lost 
too. 

The British Equitable Assurance Company 
opened two vears since, and has registered its first 
year’s account, showing a capital of nearly five 
thousand five hundred pounds; and an income of 
nearly seven hundred and fifty, gained by an out- 
lay of nearly two thousand two hundred pounds. 
A balance exceeding four thousand pounds was on 
hand. The expenses of establishment, and of one 
year’s working, are reasonable. The business com- 
pleted is small. The loss on the first year is con- 
siderable, yet not discouraging. The British 
Exchequer Life Assurance Company having only 
commenced to trade this year, can have nothing to 
say to the Registraar. The British Industry Life, 
was completely registered three and a half years 
since, and having filed no accounts does not de- 
serve the title. The British Nation Life having 
only got into working order eighteen months ago, 
may be excused for the postponement of its state- 
ment. The British Protector Mutual Life has 
passed three years since it was completely regis- 
tered, and has entered no accounts. 

The Briton Life Association commenced business 
two and a-half years ago, and having already 
entered two accounts, has shown that “ where 
there is a will there is a way” to come close up with 
these affairs. The first six months’ account ex- 
hibited the issue of policies bearing premiums of 
£914 3s. 6d. The current expense had been 
£447 9s. 5d., irrespective of preliminary expenses, 
amounting to over one thousand pounds. The 
second years’ account gives a current expenditure 
and interest to shareholders of £1,271 16s, 3d.; 
aud the business receipts are £2,097 4s. 3d. The 
current expenses are very moderate ; and, although 
they consume sixty per cent. of the income, yet 
the company is very young, and this statement is 
not objectionable. The liabilities and assets show 
a subscribed capital of thirty-seven thousand five 
hundred pounds, of which nearly three thousand 
pounds have been paid. The preliminary and ex- 
tension expenses amount to a little over three 
thousand pounds, quite absorbing the capital paid. 
A small sum has been received as deposits, which 
has been disposed of in loans and furniture; and 
the available balance, without making farther calls, 
consists of the balances from the leasings of the 
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last two years, and is about eleven hundred pounds. 
The nominal value of the sums assured has not 
been stated. 

The Brunswick Life Assurance office opened 
nineteen months since, and has registered its pro- 
ceedings for the first ten months. The paid-up 

ital amounts to £3,720, and a loan has been 
taken for £1,000. The preliminary expenses 


take off £2,082; the amount of premiums was 


£1,126; the cost of working was £1,014. ‘The 


balance is, therefore, a little over one hundred | 
The result cannot be esteemed very | 
good—neither is it so bad as some other cases— | 


pounds. 


and subsequent years might be expected to redeem | 
| requires both capital and energy, combined -with 


the expenditure of the first. 

The Catholic Law and General Life Assurance 
Company has existed for ten years, and has attained 
an annual income from all sources of £5,252, 
while its expenditure for the same year, namely, 
that terminating on the 3lst May, 1854, was 
£25,873, including claims and interest. The tran- 
sactions of the preceding year did not yield a much 
better result, and from the charge for interest to 
the shareholders, namely, £579, we conclude that 
fourteen thousand five hundred pounds have been 
invested by the shareholders; while the balance 


remaining to them, after the discharge of loans and | 
' we have finished the list. 


general debts, is four thousand four hundred 


pounds, and perhaps six hundred pounds in furni- | 


ture, which may be taken to balance the probability 
of loss in realising the loans made by the company, 
which amount to over eight thousand pounds; so 
that a loss of ten thousand pounds has been 
incurred by the company in ten years, irres- 


' care and skill. 


NARRATIVE. 


pective of the policies issued, of which a consider. 
able proportion must now involve a responsibility ; 
and the gross amount is £112,092 14s. 2d, while 
the subscribed capital, not yet called or not yet 
paid, amounts to £161,135 5s. An accumulating 
loss upon a company that has existed for ten years, 
and has a large business, is a very scrious matter, 
affording a gloomy prospective. 

The Catholic Law and General Fire Insurance 
Company was established in 1850, but no ae. 
counts have been registered. 

The accounts we have mentioned to letter C, 
which they do not, exhaust, show that the estab. 
lishment of a new fire or life insurance company 


| The payment in salaries of some 
of these companies vary widely. In some instances 
the payment is a heavy burden, without necessarily 
securing success. Fees to directors are not 
charged in some new offices, and they are equi- 
valent to the salaries in others; although no 
earnings have been obtained. The fallacious prae- 
tice of paying dividends; either under that name, 
or the title of interest, is extremely common, be- 
fore any shareholder is entitled to money, because 
none has been made. ‘These general remarks, 
however, will be more appropriate hereafter, when 
| The numerous com- 
_ panies already commenced require time for consoli- 
dation. Their number will probably be diminished, 
_and is not likely, unless for very special objects, 
to be increased for some time; as the trade has 
evidently required considerable advances and ex- 
penditure within the last ten years. 
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Tris Parliamentary session has been the least 


productive of many sessions, and its demise is re- | 


garded with satisfaction. 
The opposition and the Ministry have been 


equally idle. 


opposition profess to watch them gratis. The 


The difference between them is | 


that the ministry are paid for their work, and the | the season. 


public have obtained a new police bill, which may | 


be useful in some localities ; and a new act respect- 
ing the formation and operation of joint stock 
Companies, which may extend the application of 
the principle. 
of the session. Promises were profusely made at 
its commencement ; which have been as profusely 
broken, or their fulfilment has been unavoidably 
postponed. Military reform was expected, although 


not promised; but happy are the men who expect | 
nothing on that subject, and they are not disap- | 


pointed. The War Office is supposed to have 
something in preparation, but the authorities are 
to sit in counsel on the subject during the autumn, 


These are the two grand measures | 


NARRATIVE. 


and be prepared in February next with an an- 
nouncement of their views. 

. A new court of appeal was to be constituted by 
the addition of some Scotch judges to the House 
of Peers; but that scheme has been abandoned for 


The Cabinet stepped out of its way to raise 
the question of Life Peerages, by bestowing one 


_ of these strange honours upon Sir James Parke, an 


emiuent lawyer, whose presence in the Peers was 
extremely desirable. He took the title of Lord 
Wensleydale—but the Peers refused to receive him 
upon a life tenure—and he has never had a seat im 


their House. The prerogative of the Crown has 


been uselessly brought into collision with the 
privileges of the Peers ; for while the inconvenience 
of creating peerages in perpetuity, or until the 
failure of heirs, if the person on whom the honour 
| is bestowed has not a fortune adequate for its sup- 
port, must be apparent; yet the difficulty 
not have arisen in this case, because Sir James 
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has, we believe, no direct male heirs. Per- 
haps, also he could have made provision to support 
the title. The controversy has been, therefore, a 
yery useless one, unless the Ministry determined 
to try a case stripped of all objectionable circum- 
stances. They have been defeated, and they must 
now bestow the honour in the old and usual 


manner. 
The question is, however, raised, and Life Peer- 


ages may yet become a graceful recognition of | 


labours and services in various, or in all, depart- 
ments of public utility. 

The Government have exhibited little tact in 
matters of this kind. They bestowed an Irish 
Peerage on Mr. Roche, a wealthy, and no doubt a 
worthy supporter of their cause, in Ireland ; and 
they have again been defeated, for it appears that 
the number of Irish Peerages is restricted—and 
a new title was not due, and was not in the gift 
of the Crown at the time, and is not now—so that 
Mr. Roche is virtually made nothing of—nothing 
political—neither Commoner nor Peer, but looks 
like a man suspended between the two houses, in 
the lobby, who cannot possibly get in at the door 
either of the lower or the upper Chamber ; and is 
really a sort of political outlaw, without dishonour, 
but by the misfortune of being honoured with 
Ministerial blunders, which were meant for favours. 
This error requires to be remedied in the only 
practical way by giving Mr. Roche a British Peer- 
age—as no restriction exists in their number. 

Reverting to business, or rather to its -ob- 
structions, we notice that all kinds of subjects, and 
both parties in Parliament, have suffered from the 
same class of accidents or offences. Lord John 
Raussell’s plan of Education for England produced 
a two nights’ discussion, and that was all the good 
it effected. Mr. Walpole’s little addition to the 
National system of Education in Ireland went 
farther, for it secured two votes in the Commons 
within a week ; the first for, the second against, the 
claim of the Established Church in that island to 
have the Board’s benison, in the form of money, 
without its care and supervision in the shape ap- 
pointed by the law. 

The Lord Advocate’s bill for improving the 
parochial schools of Scotland has occupied the 
session for the time ordinarily required in its dis- 
cussion during several past years, and with the 
usual result, The schools stand where they were, 
and as they stood years ago, before Mr. Moncrieff 
proposed to reform them. ‘The barrier, in our 
view of the case, is as needless an obstraction as 
could be devised or imagined. The Scotch people, 
with fewer exceptions than any other nation where 
freedom of conscience exits, hold the same doctri- 
nal views, The theological qualification of candi- 


dates tor the office of parochial teachers has been 
twisted out of its original meaning to exclude dis- 
Senters, who form a majority of the community, 
and hold the same doctrines as churchmen, differ- 
ing from them on points of discipline alone. The 
remedy for this evil is obviously to twist the 
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matter back again to its original meaning and 
scope. Mr. Moncrieff and his friends; however, 
say that they will not accept this commutation of 
their principles, and will not have any qualification 
or test of the kind. If this were done in the in- 
terest of the very small minority of the people, who 
hold opinions in theology differing from those of 
the majority, we could appreciate the combat for 
privileges, even to the smallest number of indivi- 
duals; but Mr. Moncrieff and his friends say that 
the electors will only vote for religious men; and 
we need not explain the meaning attached to the 
phrase by that majority. The contest on their 
part has degenerated to the position which the 
citizens of London would occupy if they continued 
to agitate for the emancipation of the Jews, with 
the avowed purpose of never, under any cireum- 
stances, permitting a Jew to be returned to 
Parliament. 

The Protean enactment, ever changing its form, 
for the admission of the Jews into Parliament, has 
had its annual discussion by the Commons, and re- 
jection by the Peers, and while a majority of the 
Commons have twice voted against the continuance 
of the Maynooth Endowment bill, yet both the 
bill and the money which it received, remain. 

Monetary legislation has been unfortunate, after 
the manner of Ecclesiastical. Neither house of 
Parliament has attempted to improve an absurd 
currency system, although invited to take that step 
by the arrival of the period when the Bank of Eng- 
land might have been put upon notice in the matter 
of its charter ; and Mr. Lowe’s act to recognise the 
legal right of one person to lend money to another 
upon condition of receiving as interest a per cent- 
age of the borrower's profits, without being con- 
sidered a partner in his business, and obliged to 
make good its losses, was altered by the Com- 
mons so far that the miserable fragment was 
abandoned by the gentleman who made it. In 
withrawing all that remained of his original three 
clause bill, Mr. Lowe, unfortunately, gave the 
opinion of certain lawyers of very high standing 
to the House, and the constituents of the house, 
on the case submitted to them, by the Unity 
Banking Company, as a reason why the aban- 
doned wreck was not even wanted. The Unity 
Bank proceeds upon the principle of paying de- 
positors interest for their money, at a rate vary- 
ing with the profits of the Bank. 

High legal authorities have expressed their 
opinion that this step does not make the deposi- 
tors liable along with the shareholders, for the 
responsibilities of the bank. This opinion is not 
law, is not precedent, and if it be correct we doubt 
whether many men in England have not at this 
day claims for the repayment of money by persons 
whom they once considered their creditors and who 
never occupied that position towards them, alth 





they have reaped all the advantages that can 

secured by the creditors of solvent men. We 
never heard of any man who planted more seed 
for the lawyers in a few words than Mr, Lowe. 
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If he had an opinion of adequate weight, that par- 
ticipation in profits does not per se constitute part- 
nership, he should not have occupied the time of 
the Legislature with his bill; and if he deemed 
the enactment proposed by him needful to 
strengthen this opinion, it must be requisite still— 
as much as ever it was. Our social legislation 
has been as unfortunate as other classes. The 
Corporation of London was to have been reformed, 
but is not. A scheme for procuring agricultural 
statistics was to be made into Jaw, but it is not 
law; although no man can say advisedly whether 
the growth of food in the country is advancing or 
decreasing. The Civil Service were to bave had 
their superannuation placed upon a new and im- 
proved footing, but it continues in the old and im- 
proveable slough. The Lord Chancellor produced 
a new church discipline bill—a plain want; but 
the Peers strangled it in April. A measure to 





transfer the management of testamentary business | 


was introduced by Government, and by Govern- 
ment thrust out of Parliament. 

An extremely defective measure respecting ma- 
trimonial divorces was introduced by the Lord 
Chancellor, improved by Lord Lyndhurst, and now, 
when it would havé made divorce possible to the 
poor as to the rich for the same cause, and that an 
adequate reason, the Government have succeeded 
in postponing the measure—to that very indefinite 
period—the next session. 

In those melancholy circumstances, touching 
what are termed practical measures, we may avoid 
the assurance that nothing has been done in organic 
reform. Parliament is conservative from inanition. 
It is incapable of work, except in the voting of 
money ; and no other financial labour was expected 
from it during the present year. 

The Queen prorogued Parliament on Tuesday, 
after the Bishops’ bill had passed, by which two 
fortunate Diocesans—those of Durham and London 
—have retired upon pensions of £4,500 and 
£6,000 respectively—the value of a little army of 
curates. The principle of the bill was opposed 
by a considerable party, because it savoured of 
simony; as if simony were not an ecclesiastical 
institution and a vested right. Money alone is 
wanted to buy the cure of souls, for any qualified 
person—and it is not so much the cure, as the 
price paid for the work, that is bought. 

This dread of simony is the most ridiculous fear 
that ever seized upon a Puseyitical heart, when its 
owner may find the intention to commit the crime 
avowed in public papers every day, and done as 
publicly in the recognised marts for Ecclesiastical 
preferment. It is a bad thing, but we all know of 
it—many of us rather like it—and of those whom 
it chiefly concerns not one person in twenty feels 
himself aggrieved with the system. No good 
simoniacal ground existed, therefore, for the at- 


tempt to prevent the bishops’ pensions. 
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The Queen did not even personally prorogue 
Parliament, but, while able to pay frequent visits 
to Aldershott, Her Majesty dismissed her faithfy] 
Peers and Commons by deputy. As they had done 
so little, the Sovereign, probably, deemed the task 
of giving thanks to legislators who had collectively 
deserved none too degrading for the crown. 


Domestic intelligence is almost exclusively con. 
fined to military matters. Lord Hardinge has 
resigned, and the Duke of Cambridge has been 
appointed Commander-in-Chief. The appointment 
seems to be popular. The camp at Aldershott is 
full of men. A new camp is to be established at 
Shorncliffe, under the command of Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, and another in Ireland. The Criméa js 
finally evacuated. The Chelsea commission upon 
the report of the Crimean Commissioners have re. 
ported that nobody was to blame, and that nothing 
has to be done, but to reward very influential per. 
sonages for everything that they omitted, and also 
for everything that they committed. 

The change of Ministry in Spain from the Espar. 
tero to the O'Donnell party, has been followed by 
insurrection in favour of extreme liberalism in Bar. 
celona and Madrid. ; 

The garrisons of both towns being strong and 
attached to the O’Donnell or re-actionist party, put 
down the insurrection after a considerable resist- 
ance, in which one thousand men have been killed 
or wounded, at Madrid, and twelve hundred at 
Barcelona. 

These proceedings did not, however, establish 
the O’Donnell party, for General Falcon occupies 
Saragossa with 16,000 men, at the date of the 
latest intelligence, and disorder prevails in other 
parts of that unbappy kingdom. 


The Cortes support General Falcon, the Queen 
favours O’Donnell, and the enemies of the Queen 
and the Marshal, say that Napoleon employs both 
soldier and Sovereign to suppress constitutionalism 
in Spain, for his convenience in France. 


Lord Palmerston, in our Parliament, being in- 
terrogated, deposes, that in his opinion, Napoleon 
will not interfere in the affairs of Spain; because 
he is a just and sagacious man; and the reasons 
assigned resemble warnings expressed to our august 
ally that he cannot interfere consistently with jus- 
tice and wisdom. 

The United States are exclusively occupied with 
the canvass for the election of President. Colonel 
Fremont, the millionaire of California, is the 
candidate of the peaceable and sensible people of 
the States in opposition to Mr. Buchannan, the 
man of the wild men, with good hope that Fremont 
will be successful. 

Mr. Dallas continues in London but no succes- 
sor has been appointed to Mr. Crampton’s place, 
and none, we believe, will be accredited to President 


Pierce. 
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Gonzaga Di Capponi. By Henry Sotty. Lon- 
don: Longman and Co. 1 vol., 12mo., 
p-p- 328. 

«A Dramatic Romance” of Florence, the 


Guelphs and Ghibelines, this volume is published | 


at an appropriate period, when the cause of Italy 
inspires many hearts, and its future is anticipated 
with confidence and hope. Gonzaga Di Capponi 
displays a career commenced with liberal opinions, 
but ending in despotism, crime, and death. His 
friend, Michael di Lando, is an example of earnest, 


steady principle, ina man of the same class, and | 


whose sister, Riccia, is a beautiful and trusting fe- 
male. The brother and sister form the most 
interesting persons in the drama. Their attach- 
ment is enduring and sincere. Michael Lando, 
the wool-comber’s, care over his orphaned sister, 
is a splendid picture of domestic heroism, not 
without its parallel in our real life. Their calami- 
ties spring from their acquaintance with the 
apparent heroe of the drama; although the bro- 
ther and sister are the proper hero and heroine. 
Gonzaga’s soliloquy almost states the case :— 


On such a holy eve as this, [ once 

Met here poor Michael Lando ; with him came 
That lovely girl, his sister, whom I might 

Have drawn to me by yet a tenderer name. 

So grandly then, as now, the god-like sun 
Departed, and a memory as fair 

Behind him left, in hues too much of heaven 

To linger long on earth. So peacefully 

The landscape into holy silence sank, 

And woods, and hills, and far-off wandering streams, 
Looked meekly to yonder star, awaiting 

God’s evening blessing. Scarce three years have fled 
Since then, the outer world remains unchanged. 
Alas, Alas! my inner life has known 

A change. I thought I then had sounded all 
The depths, the deepest hell, of misery. 

What knew the fool of life, or misery, then ? 
Like that primeval saintly sinner—he 

Who cut the cord that bound our race to heaven, 
That ancient well-fed gambler, who once played 
In Eden’s bowers, and lost, and dashed us down 
To devilry, in quivering agony— 

Like him, impatient of my ignorance, 

I asked for knowledge—like him I gained, 

In sin’s embrace, the knowledge of a woe 

That’s infinite. 


It is difficult to say, what at that moment was 
the misery of this Gonzaga di Capponi, who from 
a shepherd boy had become the private Secretary 
of Strozzi, a nobleman of the Guelph party, who 
had been expelled, and against whom this noisy 
and poetical patriot now plotted. This Carlo 
Strozzi, the poetical secretary's employer, bad a 
son, Tommaso Strozzi, the general of the Floren- 
tine army, a man imbued with the usual aristocra- 
tic prejudices ; but who was also an honest soldier, 
one who declined to stand by Guelph or Ghibeline, 
and above all things to shed the blood of the peo- 
ple. Tommaso Strozzi might have gone to the 
head of the revolution, but he did not consider 
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himself a statesman, and he believed that he was 
a soldier, full of patriotic aspirations for the expul- 
sion of the Germans from Italy. The thread that 
traces the gradual subserviency of this honest man 
to his father’s secretary, until the latter became 
Gonfolier of Florence, and was as deservedly assas- 
sinated as ever any tyrant could be, who for many 
crimes should be hung, is ingenious, and displays 
a common phase in human nature. Strozzi senior, 
thus instructs his worthy son :— 


What have 
You todo? Fling through the town your trusty troops 
And hunt the rabble to their viper homes, 
And drive those leprous nobles from the land, 
And slay the very name of Ghibeliae. 
Albiri, Lapo, and myself will take 
All other needful steps. My meaning now 
Thou dost not fail to seize ? 
T. Srrozzr1: Oh no, my Lord. 
C. Srrozzr: Thou art resolved ? 
T. Srrozzt : I am resolved to act 
In this unhappy case as honour dictates— 
Bat hear me, noble Strozzi— 
C. Srrozzt: Son! beware ! 
I fear—yet no—(aside) I must have confidence, 
My flesh and blood—(alowd) and you support 
our cause 
And party as their high deserts demand. 
Brave boy, all must be well. 
T. Srrozzi: (aside.) Their high deserts, 
I fear, would prove the tallest gallows tree, 
And trastiest rope in Florence. 


This son was unlikely to suit the purposes of his 
father, or of his party ; yet his honesty was no 
proof against the wiles of Gonzaga di Capponi. 
He became his tool. He refused to suppress the 
populace by force. He even refused to trample 
down the Ghibelines by his soldiers. That popu- 
lace suffered extreme hardships, and the Ghibelines 
were no more mindful of their wants than the 
Guelphs had been. The brother and sister discussed 
the matter in their poor chamber, where Reiccia, 
waiting and wearying for her brother, had been 
singing thus :— 

Cheerily, cheerily, 
Float we along, 
Gladdening life’s voyage, with a smile and a song. 
Always refraining 
From words of complaining, 
Which faith and affection might whisper were wrong. 
Sadness and sorrow 
Can last bat a while, 
Soon the bright morrow 
Brings back the gay smile. 
Even if earth can no longer give pleasure, 
Why should they pine who can gather up treasure ? 
Treasures of goodness, and offerings of love, 
Which may find sweet welcome in mansions above, 


And these were good thoughts wherewith to enter 
upon political discussions, in a nearly empty home, 
when passions were excited, and times were dark, 
and desperate thoughts were abroad, and Lando’s 
sweet sister spoke as she sung :— 
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Riccta: Bat, brother, hast thou not instructed me, 
It is the vice and folly of our class 
That keeps them ignorant and poor ? 

LANDO : A trath— 
A very solemn trath ; not true for all. 
Have J been vicious, indolent, my child ? 
And tell me this, how is it that the rich 
Bow not their haughty crests in meekness down 
To teach and raise their toiling foolish brothers ? 
They all profess obedience unto Him 
Who died for all. 


One easily sees that Michael Lando is speaking 
for all lands and times; and not for Florence only, 
and the strifes of Guelph and Ghibeline. He is 
one of the moral force agitators, who would avoid 
pike and sword. He says:— 

When with the tapers burning at his shrine, 
You see me carve my patron Saint in granite, 
I'll think that steel can sculpture liberty. 


Nevertheless, O! Michael, thou errest—for steel 


in its time has sculptured out figures of Liberty, | 


before which wise men have stood, and sought 
their permanence ; yet it is a desperate remedy, and 


often works the ruin of those who appeal thereto | 


for deliverance. 


As the revolution advances in Florence, bread | 


gets dearer and wages scarce. Want enters into 
many homes, and into that of Michael. Riccia 
can sing, but music will not pay the baker. 
She can play sweetly on the Jute, but that will not 
satisfy the clamorous landlady. We are long past 
the good times of Orpheus, when an artist could 
charm a fish from lake or loch, into her pan or pot. 
Hearken to the practical Teresa ; although she is 
not the best of comforters, yet she tries to console 


Riccia, for the absence too late at night of her | 


brother. 

“Well, well, don’t ye sigh as if ye were in 
love. He'll soon be back. Bnt there’s no laugh- 
ing without feeding. We've had nothing to eat, 
duck, since yesterday, and there’s not a crust on 
the shelf.” 

Even this homily on housekeeping, prevents not 
the gentle Riccia from bye and bye taking her lute, 
and singing as she sweeps the strings, and so 
forth. The truth is, that the girl was in love of 
that clever coxcomb, Gonzaga di Capponi, who was 
always talking of heroics, but never doing them ; 
and he was rather more violently disposed towards 
the wool-comber’s fair sister than he wished to 


acknowledge, seeing he had determined upon marry- | 


ing to advantage. They were brought together once 
more as the revolution, which had first brought 
Lando near to the rack, had secondly made him 
Gonfalonier. The marriage was not so disadvan- 
tageous now to Gonzaga, and it took place; but he 
was a planning patriot, who contrived to have the 
ceremony done by a pretended priest, one of his 
own creatures, who lived in most unholy orders. 


He wanted to secure a door of retreat, if some | 


more profitable lady should thereafter cross his 
path. These arrangements were, however, com- 
pleted long after the night when Teresa made that 
unscemly scene regarding bread and cheese, which 
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| has often broken patriotic hearts; and after. 
Riccia and her lute replied to calamity in this 
manner :— 


Outside his heart she weeping sits, 
In cold and cruel rain, 

And asks in vain for entrance there, 
And welcome once again. 

The flowers are dead; the sun is set, 
The birds cre silent all ; 

And down upon the gloomy earth, 
Descends a funeral pall. 


Oh! what is life without a heart, 
To beat in answering trust, 

To give us hope, and strength, and love, 
Not wholly of the dust! 

There is no joy for woman here, 
Who in «affliction lives, 

When she has poured the richest store, 
That heaven in mercy gives, 





A true heart’s love—on those who seek 
For other wealth than hers, 

And in whose soul no deep response 
Of sweet affection stirs. 

She would not love the world, would say, 
Until her love is sought— 

The lesson of a fallen world !— 
’Tis well and often taught. 


Alas! methinks the angels love 
Unchilled by blame or fear, 

And give themselves to those who shine 
The noblest in the sphere. 

Then why should that be deemed a sin 
On earth, which copies heaven ? 

And why may not our woman’s hearts, 
To angel-souls be given ? 


Because, unlike angelic hosts, 
Our selfish hearts require 

A large return of love from those 
Who fervent love iuspire. 

And hence, I fear, in sin arise 
Those tears of grief and pain, 
So wildly shed when woman loves, 

Unsought, and all in vain. 

The plot may now be compressed into a few 
words, although the dramatist carries it through 
many terrible turnings and windings. Gonzaga di 
Capponi treated with all parties for the Gonfalonier 
chair, for Michael Lando was an honest man, who 
knew not how to help his friends. He succeeded. 
The patriot was removed, the plotter was enthroned. 
Still the faithful Riccia, and even her honest bro- 
ther, suspected not the character of their relative, 
until he explained to his wife, that she was not his 
wife—a difficult process, in which he did not suc- 
ceed, as he also failed to persuade her that his 
own marriage to a Neapolitan princess was essen- 
tial to the independence of that fair Italy 
which they both loved, as so he said, and 
said truly, as respected one of the two; but the 
_ Gonfalonier succeeded in frightening his wife from 
the palace, and as she sought a refuge with her 
brother, she told her story, and he sought 
| Gonzaga di Capponi. They fought. It is not 
| always true that the best man is the best swords- 








man. Thus, duels are stupid. Michael Lando 


| was killed. _Riccia Jost reason, losing all besides, 
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snd the populace felt that they had been betrayed. | 
So, on Gonzaga’s second wedding morn, to save 
him from the crime of bigamy, the old friends of | 
Lando killed him in the church. Thus, Gonzago | 
dies—Riccia dies—Michael Lando was dead. | 
Florence was Guelph or Ghibiline again. Italy | 
was crushed. So much for royal marriages, and a 
man in the wrong place. Mr. Solly has acquitted 
himself well alike in politics and poetry. 


Sketches and Tales of the Shetland Islands. By 
Euiza Epmonpston. Edinburgh: Sutherland 
and Knox. 1 vol., 12mo., p.p. 256. 

Tae short sketches and tales in this volume are 

preceded by an account of the remote Shetlands. 

The group of islands stretching away far to the 

north of the Scotch mainland must always be com- 

paratively secluded and solitary. The difficulty of 
intercommunication at some seasons of the year is 
enhanced by the impossibility of the trade ever pay- 
ing for adequate vessels. The Shetland people will 
always, therefore, be cast upon their own small 
resources for their instruction and social progress. 

Mrs. Edmondston tells us the number of the en- 

tire population—that only of a fifth or sixth 

rate town :-— 


Shetland contains about 33,000 inhabitants, scattered over 
the islands in hamlets and isolated dwellings. There is only 
one small town with a population of 3,000. 

The land is generally low, sloping to the shore everywhere, 
with the exception of a few precipitous headlands, of no great 
height. In the interior parts bare hills and bleak moor- 
lands—the close herbage here and there cropped by some 
frightened-looking nondescript animals—are all that greet 
the traveller’s eye ; and occasionally he finds a little glen or 
valley, at the bottom of which reposes, in the most seques- 
tered solitude, a very small fresh-water lake. 

Along the banks of the bays and numerous friths or voes, 
it is, that the soil is cultivated, and the population reside. 
Here and there a tolerably large house, roofed with grey 
slate or flag-stone, is seen, surrounded with numerous low 
farm-buildings or out-houses. These are the dwellings of 
the proprietors of the soil, tetween each of which miles 
generally intervene: while, on some of the islands—and 
those generally the most fertile and prosperous—there is no 
other gentleman’s residence but the laird’s, and it may be 
the manse. More thickly distributed, especially in localities 
where the population musters most, are a few second and 
third-rate houses, for the accommodation of the small shop, 
or rather store-keepers, vernacularly dignified into “ mer- 
chants,” and where a little of everything is kept for sale— 
groceries and hardware—breadstuffs and clothing—all re- 
posing side by side in amicable arrangement. 


The houses of the population resemble those 
over all the East coast. Mrs. Edmondston’s des- 
cription would be equally applicable to the cottiers’ 
homes in Banffshire or Caithness :— 





The cottages of the tenantry are low, covered with tarf, | 
tnd then scantily thatched with oat-straw. They are divided | 
into two apartments—the onter and larger one is used for 
tll common family purposes; the fire-place, without a 
thimney, is near to one end, and several beds or sleeping- 
Places, each enclosed like a cupboard at the other. These 

Tmitories serve as a partition from a small panelled room, 
where the heads of the family repose, and which also serves 
& the especial guest-chamber, It has a window and chimney, 


but no grate. Peat being the only fuel used, burns much 


| better and more cheerfully on the ample well-swept hearth. 


Education in the islands suffers all the disad- 
vantages coincident to commercial or social objects ; 
and yet, somehow, the people pick up their reading 
and writing, and so many more elements of educa- 
tion, that the Shetlander is counted a sharp fellow 
everywhere :— 


There are twelve parish clergymen of the Established 


| Church of Scotland, assisted, in a few instances, by mission- 


aries on the church extension schemes. A small namber of 
persous profess other creeds, as Methodists and Dissenters 
from the establishment; but there are no Roman Catholics. 

In many of the parishes, which have a radius of seven to 
twelve miles, or where a stormy tide-way rolls between the 
several districts or different islands of which sach parishes 
are composed, there are two or three churches, in which it 
is the minister’s duty to officiate. This he can accomplish 
only on successive Sabbaths in turn. Fair-Isle and Foula 
have a visit from him only oace a year ! 

In all the parishes there is a school attached to the Es- 
tablished Church, as in the other districts of Scotland ; but 
there are Supplementary schools under the superintendence of 
other educational committees, so that there are now, it is 
understood, hardly any grown persons throughout the islands, 
who cannot read ; and the generation now springing up very 
generally acquire writing. The latter is an art so obviously 
invaluable to the absent and their friends, that the poor 
Shetlanders often make considerable sacrifices to attain it. 


We regret, however, that the authoress cannot 
give a better account of their morals than will be 
found in the next passage. Their connexion with 
the shipping trade—for half the male population are 
seamen—might explain the prevalence of some vices, 
but not necessarily of lies and petty larcenies.” 


It must, on the whole, be admitted, they are by no means 
a religious people. They seem to be totally deficient in that 
deep, reverential impression of sacred things, which has so 
long and so favourably distinguished the Scottish peasantry. 
Though almost universally sober, and decorous in their de- 
meanour, it is a general matter of complaint by their re- 
ligious instructors, that they do not appear to be actuated by 
the principles, or animated by the sentiments, of the blessed 
faith they profess. On the one hand overt crimes of con- 
siderable magnitude are very rare. We leave the doors of 
our dwellings during the whole year without lock or bar; we 
allow linens to remain out all night to bleach or dry, in per- 
fect security, and have never to mourn over such revolting 
acts of cruelty and recklessness, as every now and then dis- 
grace the cities and even villages of England. On the other 
hand, truth for the most part is utterly disregarded—even 
the sacred sanction of an oath in evidence has not its proper 
weight in inducing an adherence to verity; the passion for 
gossip begets and fosters habits of evil speaking and sus- 
picion ; and the practice of secret pilfering prevails to a 
great extent. 


Even those Shetlanders who remain at home 
draw a large part of their living from the stormy 
seas that guard their isles. The Northern seas 
swarm with fish, and as the land is far from fertile, 


or the harvest secure, the population depend upon 
the deep for a large part of their daily “ bread.” 
_ The following passage gives a graphic and literally 
‘correct account of the disposal of the sillacks and 


piltacks, which change their name but not their 
nature in more southern waters. Theycome in shoals 
to the Shetlanders, like quails in the desert, to the 
Hebrews; but a blessing is with them. All the 
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sea coasts of our islands have their little fish, that 


visit them at certain seasons, from the sprat of the 
south onwards; but none are so abundant as the 


sillacks of the Shetlanders. 
When the fisherman has more sillacks and piltacks than 


his family can use fresh, they are banded together in pairs, 


dipped in salt and water, and hung over a straw rope, either 
on the rafters of the cottage, or on the gable ends outside. 
It is very cheerful and plentiful looking to see the ends of 
the lowly dwelling festooned in draperies of this wholesome 
and palatable food. During some of the late dismal seasons 
of the failure of the potato and oat crops, famine to a fright- 
fal extent must have ensued, but for the providential abund- 
ance of sillacks and piltacks. To be sure, many a delicate 
female, and hungry little babe, at times turned almost with 
loathing from fish, without any addition of bread or pota- 
toes; and many times the weather was so stormy, that, in 
their greatest need, the men could not put off a boat ; but, 
on the whole, these islanders were, chiefly by means of this 
food, preserved from much of the suffering other destitute 
districts underwent. Even in seasons of ordinary produc- 
tiveness from the land, when a few days, perchance a week 
or two, elapses without fish in a Shetland cottage, the family 
long for it, as for the most acceptable treat, of which they 
may partake without stint. At the Foys, when the month 
of August ends, the time-honoured toast still is,—* The 
Lord open the mouths of the grey fish, and hold his hand 
about our corn.” Only on Christmas-day, or at_a wedding, 
are sillacks and piltacks inadmissible on a Shetland 
cottar’s table. 


The ponies of the islands are better known on | 


the mainland than any other of their denizens of 


the land; and many persons can verify Mrs. | 


Edmonston’s opinion of their wit. 


From our ample experience of the dispositions and habits 
of the Shetland pony, indeed, in this his unsophisticated state, 
we are persuaded that any mischievous or vicious propensi- 
ties, of which we have sometimes heard him accused, have 
been superinduced by artificial culture and improper manage- 
ment. When he is treated with uniform patience and kindly 
perseverance, he displays as much tractability and suavity as 
other well-known and valuable qualities. A good riding 
pony is the great Juxury of Shetland life among the gentry ; 
and it is one they all have in greater or less perfection. 
Boys and girls easily learn to manage their own steed. The 
distances from church, and between the different country 
mansions, are so great, that walking, especially in winter, is 
out of the question. Indeed, the Shetlanders seem to con- 
sider it not at all necessary or incumbent on them to exercise 
their own powers of locomotion when their ponies can carry 
them anywhere so much more swiftly and comfortably. The 
horses properly appertaining to each are great peta with the 
younger members of a family. ll sorts of pretty or uncom- 
mon names are chosen for them. Some develop their predi- 
lection for sweetmeats, and others for a piece of bread, for 
which they will uncouthly seek the hand that caresses them. 
One of those animals previously referred to, when on a 
journey, will, every quarter of an hour or so, tarn his head 
round to his rider, seeking the bit of biscuit which is always 
provided for him. 


The sketches and tales are admirably written, | 


and they make an extremely pleasant volume. 


Cathedral Chester Handbook. Chester : Thomas 
Catherall. 

We can cordially recommend this volume to 

tourists in the west during this vacation, when 


REGISTER. 


everybody struggles to be somewhere away from 
home, sweet home; and to a quainter old tow, 
than Chester on the English Dee they will not 
travel; while neither in Chester nor any other City 
can a better or more ornate guide be procured 
than that which Mr. Catherall supplies—to the 
advantage, certainly, of strangers, and we also trust 


to his own. 





The Banks of the Wye, and other Poems. Lon. 
don: J. Moore, 6, Southampton-stteet, Strand, 
1 vol. p.p. 100. 


| Tuts volume is a second edition, and bears evidence 
_ that it must have been a successful publication, 
_ from the number of subscribers, and very singularly, 
| for a volume of poetry, it closes with advertise. 

ments, not of books, but of Life Insurance. “The 

Banks of the Wye ” command a local circle, which 

will constitute the selling power of the work. The 
| following verses, taken from the battle of Mara 
| thon, must be intended for a parody. 


| 
j 











THE BATTLE OF MARATHON. 


In Grecia when the sun was high, 
Her soil was free from bloody dye : 
No darkening clouds obscured the sky, 
Nor thunder rolling rapidly. 


But Hellas showed another sight, 

*Midst dead and dying ere twas night, 

Where all before was gay aud bright, 
Amid her splendid scenery. 


The slow retiring sunbeams played 
On ARTAPHERNES’ sheathless blade, 
And Datis’ steed impatient neighed, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 


The author is clearly not German, to whatever 
department of our country he may belong, and 
there is truth in the following lines :— 


The Court have little need 
For native skill, however good its kind ; 
Whilst fiddlers, quacks, and cooks of German breed, 
Get first-rate pay, and safe preferment find. 


Pan1zz1, sharp to pick a book or bone, 
Has charge of manuscript, and archives rare ; 
And Uttro MuNDLER, yet to art unknown— 
Parveys for pictures in Trafalgar-square. 


Young England, too, to business will not stick,— 
A dolt in figures, from his desk dismounts, 
Forswearing writing and arithmetic ; 
One Bartolocci audits his accounts. 





The dupe of knaves, he sometimes, like a worm, 
On his tormentors turn, and angry waxes ; 
Until, cajoled with promise of “ Reform,” 
He hums a loyal stave, and pays —his taxes. 
“The Banks of the Wye” will not, therefore, 
be a popular work at Pimlico, except among the 
few natives who are still permitted to disgrace its 
pile of brick, and to be occasionally presented ia 
the classic land of Germanism. 








